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SHERMAN'S  AEMY-PEES-  LT5C0LN. 

Arew  York,  4th  Senator  Sherman,  who  left  his 
brother,  Gen.  Sherman,  last  Saturday,  sail,  in  his 
speech  yesterday,  the  army  was  rapidly  reacting  for 
the  next  movement.  * 

President  Lincoln  spent  yesterday  in  Petersburg, 
returning  to  City  Point  at  ni^iit. 


BOSTON     ADV 


The  destruction  of  the  great  arsenal  ut  Fuy- 
..  ttevillo.  North  Curoliua,  under  the  orders  ot  Geo. 
Shaman,  afl'll«  I'Mawl  through  that  city,  is  thus 
related  by  a  correspondent  who  reccntlvpassed 

^giSffiSS;  it  is  &<&£>« 
not  have  destroyed  these  costly  works,  had  the 
machinery  been  left  undisturbed;  but  finding  it 
had  been  conreyed  away  with  the  evident  design 
of  bringing  it  back  again,  he  gave  the  order  lor 
the  total  destruction  of  the  concern.  Immense 
frameworks  were  erected  outside  the  walls,  on 
which  were  suspended  by  chains  bars  of  railroad 
iron.  Tnese  were  worked  by  gangs  of  men  after 
the  manner  of  battering-rams,  endwise,  against 
the  brick  foundations,  until  they  were  under- 
mined in  different  places,  leaving  the  superincum- 
bent walls  to  fall  down  of  their  own  weight.  Af- 
ter demolishing  in  this  laborious  way,  a  large  part 
of  the  structure,  including  the  corner  towers,  the 
whole  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed.  I.t  is  now  a 
mass  Of  ruins,  the  fragments  of  once  splendid 
SK»  and  machinery,  the  blackened  walk [  and 
chimneys  making  a  picture  ot  war's  desolation 
truly  paintul  to  behold." 


BOSTON     AJV 


GENERALS  SHERMAN  AND  McPHERSON. 
marud\  *  frVfa 

In  the  March  number  of  the  North  American  Keview, 
among  the  "Unpublished  War  Letters  of  Generals  Grant  and 
Halleck,"  there  was  printed  a  dispatch  from  General  Grant  to 
President  Lincoln,  which  the  length  of  the  article  made  it 
necessary  to  abridge.  But  so  general  a  desire  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  read  the  letter  unabridged,  that  I  comply  with  the 
requests  of  my  correspondents,  and  now  publish  it  entire  : 

GENERAL  GRANT   TO  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

Head-quarters  Department  of  Tennessee,  > 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  July  22,  1863.  ) 

His  Excellency,  A.  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. : 
I  would  most  respectfully  but  urgently  recommend  the  promo- 
tion  of  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman,  now  commanding  the  Fifteenth  Army 
Corps,  and  Major-General  J.  B.  McPherson,  commanding  the  Seventeenth. 
Army  Corps,  to  the  position  of  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army.  The 
first  reason  for  this  is  their  great  fitness  for  any  command  it  may  ever  become 
necessary  to  intrust  to  them.  Second,  their  great  purity  of  character  and 
disinterestedness  in  anything  except  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty, 
and  the  success  of  every  one  engaged  in  the  great  battle  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union.  Third,  they  have  honorably  won  this  distinction  upon  many 
well  fought  battle-fields.  I  will  only  mention  some  of  his  services  while  serving 
under  my  command. 

To  General  Sherman  I  was  greatly  indebted  for  his  promptness  in  forward- 
ing to  me,  during  the  siege  of  Port  Donelson,  re-enforcements  and  supplies 
from  Paducah.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  on  the  first  day,  he  held  with  raw 
troops  the  key  points  to  the  landing.  To  his  individual  effort  I  am  indebted 
for  the  success  of  that  battle.  Twice  hit,  and  (I  think  three)  horses  shot  under 
him  on  that  day,  he  maintained  his  position  with  his  raw  troops.  It  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  any  other  officer  to  say  that  I  do  not  beUeve  there  was  another 
Division  Commander  on  the  field  who  had  the  skill  or  experience  to  have  done 
it.  His  service  as  Division  Commander  in  the  advance  on  Corinth,  I  will  ven- 
ture, were  appreciated  by  the  (now)  General-in-Chief  beyond  those  of  any  other 
Division  Commander.  General  Sherman's  management,  as  commander  of 
troops  in  the  attack  on  Chickasaw  Bluff,  last  December,  was  admirable.  Seeing 
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the  ground  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  attack,  I  see  the  impossibility  of 
making  it  successful.  The  conception  of  the  attack  on  Arkansas  Post  was 
General  Sherman's.  His  part  of  the  execution  no  one  denies  was  as  good  as  it 
possibly  could  have  been.  His  demonstration  on  Haine's  Bluff,  in  April,  to  hold 
the  enemy  at  Vickburg  whilst  the  army  was  securing  a  foothold  east  of  the 
Mississippi;  his  rapid  march  to  join  the  army  afterwards ;  his  management  at 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  in  the  first  attack;  his  almost  unequalled  march  from 
Jackson  to  Bridgeport,  and  passage  of  that  stream;  his  securing  Walnut  Hill, 
on  the  18th  of  May,  and  thus  opening  communication  with  our  supplies— all 
attest  his  great  merits  as  a  soldier. 

The  siege  of  Vicksburg,  the  last  capture  of  Jackson,  and  the  dispersion  of 
Johnston's  army,  entitle  General  Sherman  to  more  credit  than  it  usually  falls  to 
the  lot  of  one  man  to  earn. 

General  McPherson  has  been  with  me  in  every  battle  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion,  except  Belmont.     At  Henry,  Donelson,  Shiloh  and  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  as  a  staff  officer  and  engineer,  his  services  were  conspicuous 
and  highly  meritorious.     At  the  second  battle  of  Corinth  his  skill  as  a  soldier 
was  displayed  in  successfully  carrying  re-enforcements  to  the  besieged  garrison 
when  the  enemy  was  between  him  and  the  point  to  be  reached.    In  the  advance 
through  central  Mississippi,  last  November  and  December,  General  McPherson 
commanded  one  wing  of  the  army  with  all  the  ability  possible  to  show,  he 
having  the  lead  in  advance  and  the    rear  in  return.      In  the  campaign  and 
siege,  terminating  in  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  General  McPherson  has  borne  a 
conspicuous  part.     At  the  battle  of  Port  Gibson,  it  was  under  his  immediate 
direction  that  the  enemy  was  driven,  late  in  the  afternoon,  from  a  position  that 
they  had  succeeded  in  holding  all  day  against  an  obstinate  attack.    His  corps, 
the  advance  always  under  his  immediate  eye,  were  the  pioneers  in  the  advance 
from  Port  Gibson  to  Hankerson's  Ferry.     From  the  North  Fork  of  Bayou 
Pierre  to  the  Black  River  it  was  a  constant  skirmish,  the  whole  skillfully 
managed.     The  enemy  was  so  closely  pressed  as  to  be  unable  to  destroy  their 
bridge  of  boats  after  them.     From  Hankerson's  Ferry  to  Jackson  the  17th 
Army  Corps  marched  upon  roads  not  traveled  by  other  troops,  fighting  the 
battle  of  Raymond  alone ;  and  the  bulk  of  Johnston's  army  at  Jackson  also 
was  fought  by  this  corps  entirely  under  the  management  of  General  McPherson. 
At  Champion  Hill,  the  17th  Army  Corps  and  General  McPherson  were  con- 
spicuous.    All  that  could  be  termed  a  battle  there  was  fought  by  two  divisions 
of  General  McPherson's  Corps  and  Hovey's  division  of  the  13th  Corps. 

In  the  assault  of  the  22d  May  on  the  fortifications  of  Vicksburg,  and 
during  the  entire  siege,  General  McPherson  and  his  command  won  unfading 
laurels.    He  is  one  of  our  ablest  engineers  and  most  skillful  generals. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant,  Major-General. 


■  '■  ■ 
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MY  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  GENERAL  SHERMAN. 


When  General  Lee  was  appointed  General-in-Chief,  late  in 
the  winter  of  1865,  a  large  number  of  Members  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding Senator  Wigfall  of  Texas  (who  is  my  authority  for  the 
statement),  urged  the  President  to  replace  me  in  the  military  serv- 
ice.    This  was  done  by  the  following  telegrams,  received  together  : 

Richmond,  February  22,  1865. 
General  J.  E.  Johnston  :  The  Secretary  of  War  directs  that  you  report  by 
telegraph  to  General  E.  E.  Lee,  Petersburg,  Va. 

(Signed)  S.  Cooper,  Ad jt.  and  Inspt.  General. 

Head-Quarters,  February  22,  1865. 
General  J.  E.  Johnston  :  Assume  command  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  and 
all  troops  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.    Assign  General  Beaure- 
gard to  duty  under  you  as  you  may  select.     Concentrate  all  available  forces 

and  drive  back  Sherman. 

(Signed)  E.  E.  Lee. 

Mr.  Davis  explains  (vol.  ii.,  page  631)  that  he  assented  to  this 
assignment  "with  the  understanding  that  General  Lee  would 
supervise  and  control  the  operations."  This  evidently  is  a  mis- 
take. It  has  been  known,  since  the  first  military  organization, 
that  no  one  absent  from  an  army  can  "  control  its  operations." 

After  learning  that  this  assignment  was  not  disagreeable  to 
General  Beauregard,  I  accepted  it,  with  no  other  hope  than  that 
of  contributing  to  obtain  favorable  terms  of  peace  ;  the  only  one 
that  a  rational  being  could  then  entertain.  For  the  result  of  the 
war  was  evident  to  the  dullest,  although  General  Lee's  matchless 
skill  and  resolution  were  still  maintaining  his  position  against  the 
great  Federal  power. 

The  troops  placed  under  my  control  that  might  be  united  to 
oppose  General  Sherman's  forces,  which  were  not  less  than  65,000 
(instead  of  being  30,500,  as  Mr.  Davis  asserts),  amounted,  when 
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concentrated  at  Bentonville,  to  not  more  than  18,500,  including 
4,000  cavalry.  The  cayalry,  under  General  Hampton,  was  observ- 
ing the  march  of  the  Federal  army,  and  harassing  it  as  much  as 
possible.  The  infantry  was  in  four  bodies,  at  long  distances  from 
each  other  :  Hardie's  troops,  hurrying  from  Charleston  toward 
Cheraw  (6,500  of  whom  crossed  the  Cape  Fear) ;  Hoke's  division 
of  above  5,000,  near  Goldsboro' ;  and  3,950  of  the  army  of  Ten- 
•  nessee  at  Charlotte  and  Goldsboro',  under  Generals  Stewart,  D.  H. 
Hill,  and  Stevenson. 

The  Federal  army  was  moving  from  Winnsboro'  toward  Cheraw, 
in  two  columns,  occasionally  half  a  day's  march  apart,  and  within 
the  quadrilateral  at  the  angles  of  which  were  the  four  bodies  of 
Confederate  troops. 

My  immediate  object  was  to  unite  these  four  bodies  in  front  of 
one  of  General  Sherman's  columns,  in  the  hope  of  attacking  it  to 
advantage  by  striking  its  head.     My  ultimate  object  was  to  join 
General  Lee  when  he  should  abandon  Kichmond,  so  that  he  might 
fall  upon  Sherman  with  our  united  forces.     Later  on,  however,  I 
learned  from  him  that  he  could  only  leave  his  position  by  march- 
ing to  the  West.     As  General  Sherman's  course  from  Cheraw 
made  it  uncertain  whether  he  would  take  the  road    through 
Raleigh,  or  that  through  Goldsboro',  the  troops  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  were  directed  to  Smithfield,  intermediate  between  the 
two  routes.     With  about  1,800  of  these  troops,  under  General  D. 
H.  Hill,  and  Hoke's  division,  General  Bragg  attacked  a  much 
superior  force  under  General  J.  D.  Cox  near  Kinston,  on  the  8th 
of  March.     The  enemy  was  driven  from  the  field,  and  pursued  by 
Generals  Hill  and  Hoke  with  their  accustomed  vigor.     But  Gen- 
eral Bragg  stopped  the  pursuit.     General  Cox  halted  in  the  first 
good  position,  which  he  intrenched.     General  Bragg  attacked  him 
in  it,  on  the  10th,  and  was  easily  repulsed— so  easily  that  his  loss 
in  men  and  material  was  trifling.     But  the  prestige  of  victory  was 
left  to  the  enemy,  in  exchange  for  the  1,500  prisoners  and  three 
field-pieces  they  lost  on  the  8th.     In  action  with  the  left  Federal 
column,  General  Hardie  lost  about  500  men,  inflicting  upon  the 
enemy  at  least  an  equal  loss. 

On  the  march,  encounters  of  cavalry  were  frequent.     In  all 
those  reported  to  me,  General  Hampton  had  the  advantage. 

From  Fayetteville,  General  Sherman's  right  column  took  the 
direct  road  to  Goldsboro',  and  the  other  that  by  Averysboro'.     The 
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Confederate  forces,  assembled  near  Bentonville,  attacked  this 
column  on  the  19th  of  March,  drove  it  from  the  field  and  pursued 
it  a  mile,  into  woods  and  thickets  so  dense  as  to  stop  the  pursuit, 
by  making  order  and  control  impossible. 

Although  all  the  Federal  forces  were  united  before  us  next 
morning,  we  held  our  position  that  day  and  the  next  against  five 
times  our  number  and  were  able  to  carry  off  our  wounded — which 
was  a  very  slow  operation,  as  we  had  no  ambulances  and  very  few 
wagons.  This  action  had  a  happy  effect  upon  our  troops  and  the 
neighboring  people. 

General  Sherman  writes  of  this  action  (page  305,  vol.  ii.)  that 
Johnston's  army  struck  the  head  of  Slocum's  column,  knocking 
back  Carlin's  division  ;  but  when  the  rest  of  the  Fourteenth  and  the 
Twentieth  corps  came  up  he  repulsed  all  of  Johnston's  attacks. 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  Federal  troops  began  the  action  ;  making 
two  attacks,  each  of  half  an  hour's  duration.  Both  attacks  were  re- 
pelled. After  these  repulses,  at  about  3  p.  m.  ,  the  Confederate  troops 
assailed  the  Federals  and  drove  them  from  the  field,  which  ended 
the  fighting,  excepting  an  occasional  Federal  cannon-shot.  He 
reports  the  Confederate  loss  as  four  to  three,  compared  with  the 
Federal,  although  the  former  had  the  advantage  in  all  the  fighting, 
and  in  most  of  it  were  covered  by  breastworks.  The  statement  that 
the  right  wing  buried  100  Confederates  and  took  1,287  prisoners  is 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  its  men  were  fully  exposed  and 
that  ours  were  under  shelter,  nor  did  his  men  approach  our  posi- 
tion until  the  22d— hours  after  it  had  been  evacuated.  And, 
again,  only  653  of  our  men  were  missing  at  the  end  of  the  affair. 

General  Sherman  had  a  great  accession  to  his  forces  at  Golds- 
boro';  where  he  remained  until  the  10th  of  April.  The  Con- 
federate troops  were  in  bivouac  during  that  time — a  day's  march 
north-west. 

On  the  5th,  the  press  dispatches  informed  us  that  General  Lee 
had  abandoned  the  lines  he  had  been  holding  with  such  ad- 
mirable courage  and  conduct. 

On  the  10th,  the  Federal  army  commenced  its  march  toward 
Kaleigh.  The  Confederate  troops  moved  in  the  same  direction. 
Having  the  advantage  of  a  day's  march,  they  reached  Ealeigh  the 
next  afternoon,  when  I  received,  by  telegraph,  orders  to  report  to 
the  President  at  Greensboro'  without  delay. 

I  reached  the  station  there  early  in  the  morning  of  the  12tb, 
vol.  cxliii.— no.  357.  13 
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and  was  General  Beauregard's  guest  in  the  box-car  in  which  he 
lodged.  It  was  conveniently  near  the  President's  quarters.  His 
Excellency  sent  for  us  in  an  hour  or  two.  We  found  him  with 
three  members  of  his  Cabinet — Messrs.  Benjamin,  Mallory,  and 
Reagan.  We  were  told  that  General  Breckenridge  was  on  his 
way  from  Virginia,  and  that  Mr.  George  Davis  was  unwell.  We 
had  supposed  that  the  President  wished  to  obtain  information 
from  us  of  the  military  condition  of  that  department,  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  we  were  to  receive,  not  to  give  information.  For 
those  present  were  told,  with  very  little  preface,  that,  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  the  President  would  have  in  the  field  a  larger  army 
than  the  Confederacy  ever  had  in  its  ranks  at  one  time,  by 
calling  out  the  many  thousands  who  had  abandoned  the  service, 
and  all  those  enrolled  by  the  conscript  bureau,  who  could  not  be 
brought  into  it  by  the  military  force  used  for  the  purpose  by  that 
bureau.  It  was  suggested  that  men  who  had  left  the  army  when 
our  cause  was  not  desperate,  and  those  who  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances could  not  be  forced  into  it,  would  scarcely  return  to 
it,  or  enter  it,  in  its  present  hopeless  condition,  upon  a  mere  in- 
vitation. The  fact  that  we  had  not  arms  enough  for  the  soldiers 
who  stood  by  their  colors  made  this  scheme  inexpressibly  wild. 
But  no  opinions  were  asked  and  we  were  dismissed.  Before 
leaving  the  room,  we  were  told  that  General  Breckenridge's  arrival 
that  evening  was  certain,  and  that  he  was  expected  to  bring  posi- 
tive intelligence  of  the  fate  of  the  Army  of  Virginia. 

General  Breckenridge  came  as  expected,  and  reported  that 
General  Lee  had  capitulated  on  the  9th.  After  this  intelligence, 
General  Beauregard  and  I  carefully  considered  the  state  of  our 
affairs.  We  found  ourselves  compelled  to  admit  that  the  military 
resources  of  the  South  were  exhausted,  and  that  the  Confederacy 
was  overthrown.  Subsequently,  in  conversation  with  General 
Breckenridge,  I  endeavored  to  convince  him  of  this  fact,  and  rep- 
resented that  the  President  had  but  one  power  of  government  left 

his  hands — that  of  terminating  hostilities — which  it  was  his 
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duty  to  exercise  by  making  peace  without  delay.  I  offered  to 
suggest  to  him  the  necessity  of  immediately  opening  negotiations 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  peace  between  the  two  sections,  should  an 
opportunity  be  given  me.  He  promised  to  make  one  for  me  next 
morning. 

Later  in  the  evening  Mr.  Mallory  found  me,  and  sought  to  con- 
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vince  me  of  the  necessity  of  the  course  that  I  had  endeavored 
to  impress  upon  General  Breckenridge,  and  desired  me  to  urge 
upon  the  President  the  need  of  doing  promptly  all  in  his  power  to 
end  the  war.  This  he  thought  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the  ranking 
military  officer.  After  maintaining  that  it  belonged  rather  to  his 
constitutional  advisers,  I  told  him  of  the  agreement  made  with 
General  Breckenridge. 

General  Beauregard  and  I  were  summoned  to  the  President's 
quarters  next  morning  (the  13th) ;  I  supposed  at  General  Breck- 
enridgc's  suggestion.  We  were  desired  to  compare  the  military 
condition  of  the  Confederacy  with  that  of  the  United  States.  As 
spokesman,  I  said  that  we  had  an  army  of  20,000  *  infantry  and 
artillery,  and  5,000f  mounted  troops  ;  against  which  the  United 
States  could  bring  three  :  that  in  Virginia  of  180,000,  as  we  were 
informed  ;  that  in  North  Carolina  of  110,000,  and  that  in  Ala- 
bama of  60,000,  making  odds  against  us  of  at  least  fifteen  to  one. 
Then  we  had  neither  money  nor  credit,  and  no  arms  except  those  in 
the  hands  of  our  soldiers,  nor  ammunition  excepting  that  in  their 
cartridge-boxes,  nor  shops  to  repair  arms  or  fix  ammunition  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  only  effect  of  our  keeping  the  field  would  be  the 
devastation  of  our  country  and  the  ruin  of  the  people,  and  this,  too, 
without  inflicting  harm  on  the  enemy.  I  asserted  further  that  it 
would  be  the  highest  of  human  crimes  to  continue  the  war.  General 
Beauregard  assented  decidedly  to  this  view. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  then  desired  by  the  President 
to  express  their  opinions  as  to  the  possibility  of  our  continuing 
the  war.  General  Breckenridge  and  Messrs.  Mallory  and  Eeagan 
concurred  with  the  military  officers— that  we  had  been  overcome 
in  arms,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  peace.  But  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin entertained  the  opposite  opinion,  which  he  asserted  in  a 
speech  enthusiastically  warlike. 

The  President  then  remarked  that  it  was  idle  to  suggest  to  him 
negotiation  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  for  it  was 
known,  from  the  result  of  an  attempt  that  he  had  lately  made,  that 
no  terms  offered  by  him  would  be  considered,  nor  would  his  author- 
ity to  treat  be  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  reminded  him  that, 
as  he  knew  from  his  military  reading,  peace  had  been  occasionally 
established  by  the  generals  of  belligerent  powers  agreeing  upon 
general  terms,  which,  accepted  by  the  two  governments,  became 
*  18,500  actually.        \  2,400  only. 
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the  basis  of  treaties.  I  suggested  that  he  should  permit  me  to 
propose  negotiations  for  that  object  to  General  Sherman.  Mr. 
Davis  opposed  this  idea ;  but,  in  arguing  against  it,  he  brought 
himself  to  assent  to  the  first  plan— that  he  should  propose  nego- 
tiation to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  sketched  a  letter  appropriate  to  be 
addressed  by  me  to  General  Sherman,  asking  him  to  meet  me  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  an  armistice,  to  enable  the  civil  authorities 
to  agree  upon  terms  of  permanent  peace.  I  urged  that  this  course 
should  be  taken  at  once,  by  his  dictating  this  letter  to  Mr.  Mallory, 
who  was  a  good  penman,  and  my  signing  and  sending  it  to  General 
Sherman.     It  was  prepared  immediately,  and  was  in  these  words  : 

"  The  results  of  the  recent  campaign  in  Virginia  have  changed  the  relative 
military  condition  of  the  belligerents.  I  am  therefore  induced  to  address  you, 
in  this  form,  the  inquiry  whether,  in  order  to  stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood 
and  devastation  of  property,  you  are  willing  to  make  a  temporary  suspension 
of  active  operations,  and  to  communicate  to  General  Grant,  commanding  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States,  the  request  that  he  will  take  like  action  in  regard 
to  other  armies,  the  object  being  to  permit  the  civil  authorities  to  enter  into 
the  needful  arrangements  to  terminate  the  existing  war." 

This  letter  was  immediately  dispatched  to  General  Hampton, 
commanding  the  Confederate  cavalry  (who  was  near  Hillsboro'), 
to  be  forwarded  by  him  to  General  Sherman— to  whom  it  was  deliv- 
ered on  the  14th. 

I  left  Greensboro'  that  evening  to  rejoin  the  army,  which  was 
marching  from  Kaleigh  toward  Greensboro'. 

In  the  morning  of  the  16th,  near  Greensboro',  I  received  Gen- 
eral Sherman's  assent  to  the  proposed  meeting.  Supposing  that 
the  President  was  waiting  in  Greensboro'  to  be  ready  to  negotiate 
should  General  Sherman  agree  to  the  armistice,  I  went  to  the  town 
to  obtain  any  instructions  he  might  have  for  me.  There  I  learned 
that  Mr.  Davis  was  on  his  way  to  Charlotte.  So,  after  requesting 
General  Hampton  by  telegraph  to  arrange  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting,  I  went  to  his  head-quarters,  a  few  miles  east  of  Hillsboro'. 
There  he  informed  me  that  the  meeting  was  to  be  at  noon  of  the 
17th,  on  the  Raleigh  road,  at  a  house  midway  between  the  pickets 
of  the  two  armies. 

The  meeting  occurred,  as  appointed,  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  .Ben- 
nett As  soon  as  the  door  of  the  room  assigned  us  was  closed, 
and  we  without  witnesses,  General  Sherman  showed  me  a  telegram 
which  he  said  was  brought  by  a  courier  who  overtook  him  after  he 
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left  the  railroad  station.  It  was  from  Mr.  Stanton,  announcing  the 
assassination  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  remarked, 
after  reading  the  dispatch,  that  no  greater  misfortune  could  have 
befallen  the  South  than  that  event. 

From  his  account  of  this  interview,  it  is  evident  that  General 
Sherman's  memory  confounds,  I  think,  occurrences  in  Raleigh  with 
those  in  Mr.  Bennett's  house.     The  idea  that  the  Confederates 
could  be  suspected  of  such  a  crime  never  entered  my  mind,  and 
the  amount  of  sensibility  ascribed  to   me  is  unnatural;  nor  is 
General  Sherman  capable  of  the  rudeness  of  speaking  to  me  in 
such  terms  of  my  President  as  he  attributes  to  himself.     He  in- 
formed me  that  an  armistice  to  give  opportunity  for  negotiation 
by  the  two  governments  would  be  useless,  because  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  did  not  acknowledge  the  existence   of  a 
Southern  Confederacy,  and,  consequently,  it  could  not  recognize 
any  civil  officers  authorized  to  make  treaties,  and,  therefore,  he 
could  not  transmit  or  receive  any  proposition  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  by  one  calling  himself  President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.     But,   after  expressing,  with   an   air  and  manner 
carrying  conviction  of  sincerity,  an  earnest  wish  to  avert  from  the 
Southern  people  the  devastation   inevitable  from  war,   General 
Sherman  offered  me  such  terms  as  those  of  Appomattox  Court 
House.     I  replied  that  General  Lee's  capitulation  was  unavoidable; 
but  that,  in  my  position,  the  armies  being  four  days'  march  apart, 
it  could  be  easily  avoided;  and  I  proposed  that,  instead  of  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  we  should  agree  upon  general  terms  of  paci- 
fication, as  our  official  positions  empowered  us  to  do,  and  as  other 
generals  had  done;  quoting  among  other  precedents  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  in  1797  by  General  Bonaparte  and  the  Archduke 
Charles,  the  overtures  having  been  made  by  the  victorious  general 
— Bonaparte.     On  my  repeating  Bonaparte's  sentiment,  that  if  his 
overtures  should  save  the  life  of  one  man,  he  would  value  the  civic 
crown  so  won  above  any  honor  merely  military,  General  Sherman 
evidently,  as  he  said,  appreciated  that  sentiment,  and  added  that 
to  put  an  end  to  bloodshed  and  devastation,  and  restore  the  Union, 
and  with  it  the  prosperity  of  the  South,  were  objects  of  ambition 
to  him.     He  regarded  joint  resolutions  of  Congress,  and  proclama- 
tions by  the  President .  of  the  United  States,  as  proving  con- 
clusively that  the  restoration  of  the  Union  was  the  object  of  the 
war,  and  he  believed  that  the  men  of  the  Union  army  had  been 
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fighting  for  that  object.  A  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
at  City  Point,  but  a  short  time  before,  impressed  upon  him  the 
opinion  that  the  President  then  so  considered  it. 

In  a  sbort  time  we  agreed  upon  the  terms  as  written  out  by 
General  Sherman  on  the  18th,  excepting  that  he  Avould  not  consent 
to  include  Mr.  Davis  in  the  amnesty  clause.  The  afternoon  was 
consumed  in  efforts  to  dispose  of  this  question  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Southern  President  and  Southern 
people.  No  conclusion  had  been  reached  at  sunset,  when  the  dis- 
cussion was  suspended,  to  be  resumed  at  ten  o'clock  next  morning. 

On  returning  to  General  Hampton's  quarters,  I  telegraphed  to 
General  Breckenridge,  Secretary  of  War,  to  join  me,  in  the  hope 
that  his  confidential  relations  with  Mr.  Davis  might  enable  him  to 
suggest  terms  satisfactory  to  the  President  and  people.  General 
Breckenridge  and  Mr.  Reagan  came  to  General  Hampton's  quar- 
ters early  next  morning.  I  explained  to  them  the  subjects  of 
the  discussion  between  General  Sherman  and  myself  the  day 
before,  the  terms  proposed,  and  the  only  one  not  agreed  to — that 
including  the  Confederate  President  in  the  clause  giving  general 
amnesty.  I  stated  that  I  desired  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  making  that  clause  a  satisfactory  one.  Mr.  Reagan  asked  if  the 
terms  discussed  had  been  reduced  to  writing.  I  replied  that  they 
had  not.  He  proposed  to  write  them  out.  With  that  object  I 
carefully  repeated  them  to  him. 

As  the  United  States  acknowledged  only  the  military  officers 
of  the  Confederacy,  General  Breckenridge  and  I  rode  to  the  place 
of  meeting  without  Mr.  Reagan. 

When  we  met,  I  explained  to  General  Sherman  my  reason  for 
asking  General  Breckenridge's  presence,  and  asked  his  admission 
as  a  major-general,  not  as  Secretary  of  War,  to  which  he  as- 
sented. I  then  presented  to  General  Sherman,  as  my  proposition, 
the  terms  discussed  the  day  before,  as  written  out  by  Mr.  Reagan, 
which  included  general  amnesty,  and  reminded  him  that  he  had 
already  accepted  all  but  one  clause.  After  listening  to  General 
Breckenridge,  who  addressed  him  six  or  eight  minutes  in  advocacy 
of  these  terms,  General  Sherman,  with  my  paper  before  him, 
wrote  very  rapidly  the  agreement  which  we  signed,  and  which  fol- 
lows. He  wrote  so  rapidly  that  I  was  convinced  that  he  had 
decided  to  agree  to  these  terms  before  coming  to  the  meeting. 
His  paper  only  differs  from  mine  in  style,  and  the  addition  of  the 
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article  to  establish  the  Federal  courts,  which  seemed  to  me  super- 
fluous. 

The  terms  agreed  upon  were: 

1.  The  contending  armies  now  in  the  field  to  maintain  the  statu  quo,  until 
notice  is  given  by  the  commanding  general  of  any  one  to  its  opponent,  and 
reasonable  time — say,  forty-eight  hours — allowed. 

2.  The  Confederate  armies  now  in  existence  to  be  disbanded  and  conducted 
to  their  several  State  capitals,  there  to  deposit  their  arms  and  public  property 
in  the  State  Arsenal ;  and  each  officer  and  man  to  execute  and  file  an  agreement 
to  cease  from  acts  of  war,  and  to  abide  the  action  of  the  State  and  Federal 
authority.  The  number  of  arms  and  munition  of  war  to  be  reported  to  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  at  Washington  City,  subject  to  the  future  action  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  be  used  solely  to  maintain 
peace  and  order  within  the  borders  of  the  States  respectively. 

5.  The  people  and  inhabitants  of  all  the  States  to  be  guaranteed,  so  far  as 
the  Executive  can,  their  political  rights  and  franchises,  as  well  as  their  rights 
of  person  and  property,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  States  respectively. 

6.  The  Executive  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  not  to 
disturb  any  of  the  people  by  reason  of  the  late  war,  so  long  as  they  live  in  peace 
and  quiet,  abstain  from  acts  of  armed  hostility,  and  obey  the  laws  in  existence 
at  the  place  of  their  residence. 

7.  In  general  terms— the  war  to  cease ;  a  general  amnesty,  so  far  as  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States  can  command,  on  condition  of  the  disbandment 
of  the  Confederate  armies,  the  distribution  of  the  arms,  and  the  resumption  of 
peaceful  pursuits  by  the  officers  and  men  hitherto  composing  said  armies. 
Not  being  fully  empowered  by  our  respective  principals  to  fulfill  these  terms, 
we  individually  and  officially  pledge  ourselves  to  promptly  obtain  the  necessary 
authority,  and  to  carry  out  the  above  programme. 

W.  T.  Sherman,  Major-General, 
Commanding  Army  of  the  United  States  in  North  Carolina. 
J.  E.  Johnston,  General, 
Commanding  Confederate  States  Army  in  North  Carolina. 

Four  copies  were  made,  one  for  each  President,  and  one  for 
each  signer.  General  Sherman  then  returned  to  his  army  and  I 
to  mine ;  and  each  of  us  announced,  publicly,  the  suspension  of 
hostilities. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Greensboro',  Colonel  Archer  Ander- 
son, adjutant-general  of  the  army,  delivered  to  me  two  notes, 
of  different  dates,  from  the  President.  In  the  first  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  sum  of  $39,000,  in  silver,  subject  to  my  order, 

was  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  Agent,  Mr.  J.  N ;  which  I 

was  directed  to  use  as  the  military  chest  of  the  army.     In  the 
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other,  which  was  of  later  date,  I  was  directed  to  send  this  money 
to  him  in  Charlotte.  As  the  faithful  soldiers  around  me  had  been 
without  pay  many  months,  and  were  in  great  need  of  money,  I 
thought  and  felt  that  its  best  use  would  be  its  distribution  among 
them  without  regard  to  rank — generals  and  privates  sharing  equally,. 
the  sick  in  hospitals  being  included.  The  sum  divided  was 
$37,800  ;  $1,200  having  been  taken  by  the  commissary-general. 
I  also  urged  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  writing,  to  procure  the  ap- 
plication of  a  portion  of  the  specie  in  the  possession  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  the  payment  of  a  part  of  the  very  large  arrears  due  the 
troops.  The  letter  was  carried  by  Colonel  A.  P.  Mason,  who  was 
instructed  to  wait  for  an  answer.  One  was  promised  by  telegraph  ; 
but  it  never  came.  Mr.  Davis  asserts  (page  691,  vol.  ii.)  that  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  he  wrote  the  notes  above  mentioned.  I 
assert  that  he  does  not  doubt  it.  Colonel  Anderson's  evidence  of 
the  distribution  of  the  silver  proves  that  he  wrote  the  first  note, 
which  he  denies.  His  denial  of  the  writing  of  that  note  invali- 
dates his  denial  of  the  other.  It  was  my  duty,  in  such  a  case,  as 
Mr.  Davis  well  knows,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  the  great  needs  of  the  troops  committed  to  me. 

When  I  assumed  command  in  North  Carolina,  there  were  very 
large  supplies  of  provision  for  man  and  horse  in  the  railroad  depots. 
But  the  War  Department  prohibited  their  use  by  the  troops  serving 
there,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  necessary  to  the  army  before 
Richmond ;  although  those  troops  could  not  have  consumed  them 
in  six  or  eight  months.  The  wagons  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
arrived  in  Augusta  in  the  beginning  of  March ;  and  Colonel  W.  E. 
Moore,  chief  commissary  of  the  army,  was  instructed  to  use  one 
hundred  of  them  to  form  a  line  of  dep6ts  between  Washington, 
Ga.,  and  Charlotte,  for  the  general  object  of  collecting  supplies, 
and  for  the  possible  march  of  our  troops  along  that  line,  should 
General  Lee  leave  his  position  before  Richmond.  About  the  20th 
of  March,  Colonel  Moore  reported  that  more  than  700,000  rations 
had  been  collected  in  the  fine  dep6ts  of  the  line.  The  meeting  of 
General  Sherman  and  myself  on  April  17th  suggested,  among 
the  troops,  the  idea  that  peace  was  to  be  made,  or  that  they  were 
to  be  surrendered.  So,  many  of  them  left  the  army  to  plant  their 
crops,  but  many  more  to  escape  becoming  prisoners  of  war.  Such 
as  could  lay  hands  on  them  rode  off  with  the  horses  and  mules  be- 
longing to  the  batteries  and  trains. 
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In  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  I  received  from  the  President, 
who  was  then  in  Charlotte,  notice  by  telegraph  that  he  had  rati- 
fied the  terms  of  pacification  agreed  upon  by  General  Sherman 
and  me  on  the  18th.     Within  an  hour  thereafter  a  courier  brought 
me  from  General  Hampton  two  communications  from  General 
Sherman — one  giving  notice  of  the  rejection  of  the  terms  above 
mentioned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other 
announcing  the  termination  of  the  armistice   forty-eight  hours 
after  noon  of  that  day.     These  facts  were  communicated  to  the 
administration  without  delay;   and  I  proposed  that,  to  prevent 
further  devastation  of   our  country  by  the  marching  of  armies, 
our  army  should  be  disbanded.    A  reply  dated  11  p.m.,  April  24th, 
was  received  early  next  morning.     It  suggested  that  the  infantry 
might  be  disbanded  then,  to  re-assemble  at  a  place  named.    I  was 
directed  to  bring  with  me  all  the  cavalry,  a  few  light  field-pieces, 
and  all  other  men  who  could  be  mounted  on  serviceable  beasts. 
I  declined  to  obey  this  order ;  giving  as  my  reason,  that  it  pro- 
vided for  the  performance  of  but  one  of  the  three  important 
duties  I  had  to  perform — securing  the  safety  of  the  President  and 
Cabinet,  but  not  that  of  the  people  and  of  the  army,  and  I  sug- 
gested the  immediate  escape  of  the  high  civil  officers  under  a 
proper  escort. 

The  confident  belief  that  it  would  be  a  high  crime  to  continue 
the  war  governed  me  in  this  instance,  as  it  had  prompted  me  to 
urge  the  civil  authorities  of  the  South  to  end  the  war. 

The  arrangement  ordered  would  have  put  the  great  bodies  of 
Union  troops  in  motion,  everywhere  spreading  suffering  and  ruin 
among  our  people,  without  serving  the  object  of  the  President's 
escape  as  well  as  an  escort  of  a  few  picked  men  would  have  done. 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  make  another  effort  to  bring  about 
a  pacification— within  the  extent  of  my  command,  at  least— in  the 
confidence  that  it  would  spread  fast  to  the  West  and  South.  In 
that  hope  I  proposed  another  armistice  to  General  Sherman,  and 
another  arrangement,  on  the  basis  of  the  military  clause  in  the 
agreement  of  the  18th.  General  Sherman  sent  a  favorable  reply 
very  promptly  ;  so  that  I  was  able  to  set  out  early  on  the  26th  to 
meet  him  at  Bennett's,  as  before,  after  reporting  to  the  Adminis- 
tration that  I  was  about  to  do  so. 

My  proposition  to  General  Sherman  had  been  reported  to  the 
President,  or  Secretary  of  War,  when  made  to  him. 
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We  met  at  Mr.  Bennett's  about  noon  ;  and,  as  General  Sherman 
was  anxious  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  country,  we  soon  agreed 
upon  terms,  and  established  peace  within  the  limits  of  our  com- 
mands, which  were  the  same.  "We  believed  that  they  would  pro- 
duce a  general  pacification.     They  were  : 

1.  All  acts  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  troops  under  General  Johnston's  com- 
mand to  cease  from  this  date. 

2.  All  arms  and  public  property  to  be  deposited  at  Greensboro',  and  delivered 
to  an  ordnance  officer  of  the  United  States  Army. 

3.  Eolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate;  one  copy  to  be 
retained  by  the  commander  of  the  troops,  and  the  other  to  be  given  to  officer 
to  be  designated  by  General  Sherman.  Each  officer  and  man  to  give  his  indi- 
vidual obligation  in  writing  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  until  properly  released  from  this  obligation. 

4.  The  side-arms  of  officers,  and  their  private  horses  and  baggage,  to  be 
retained  by  them. 

5.  This  being  done,  all  the  officers  and  men  will  be  permitted  to  return  to 
their  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  United  States  authorities,  so  long  as 
they  observe  their  obligation  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside. 

W.  T.  Sherman,  Major-General, 
Commanding  United  States  Forces  in  North  Carolina. 

J.  E.  Johnston,  General, 
Commanding  Confederate  Forces  in  North  Carolina. 
Approved:  U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-Generai. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  TERMS. 

1.  The  field  transportation  to  be  loaned  to  the  troops  for  their  march  to 
their  homes,  and  for  subsequent  use  in  their  industrial  pursuits.  Artillery 
horses  may  be  used  in  field  transportation  if  necessary. 

2.  Each  brigade  or  separate  body  to  retain  a  number  of  arms  equal  to  one- 
seventh  of  its  effective  strength,  which,  when  the  troops  reach  the  capitals  of 
their  States,  will  be  disposed  of  as  the  general  commanding  the  department 
may  direct. 

3.  Private  horses,  and  other  private  property  of  both  officers  and  men,  to  be 

retained  by  them. 

4.  The  commanding  general  of  the  Military  Division  of  West  Mississippi, 
Major-General  Canby,  will  be  requested  to  give  transportation  by  water  from 
Mobile  or  New  Orleans  to  the  troops  from  Arkansas  and  Texas. 

5.  The  obligations  of  officers  and  soldiers  to  be  signed  by  their  immediate 
commanders. 

6.  Naval  forces  within  the  limits  of  General  Johnston's  command  to  be 
included  in  the  terms  of  this  convention. 

J.  M.  Schofield,  Major-General, 
Commanding  United  States  Forces  in  North  Carolina. 

J.  E.  Johnston,  General, 
Commanding  Confederate  Forces  in  North  Carolina. 
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General  Sherman  assured  me  that  he  would  transfer  from  the 
department  all  the  troops  except  a  small  number  sufficient  to 
maintain  order.  He  did  this  by  an  order  issued  the  next  day 
Several  of  the  leading  offcers  of  his  army  accompanied  General 
Sherman  on  this  occasion,  and  their  conversation  made  the  clear 
impression  on  my  mind  that  they  regretted  the  rejection  of  the 

terms  of  the  18th.  ata+r, 

I  announced  this  pacification  to  the  Governors  of  the  States 

immediately  concerned,  by  telegraph,  as  follows: 

«  The  disaster  in  Virginia,  the  capture  by  the  enemy  of  all «-  workshops  for 
the  preparation  of  ammunition  and  repairing  of  arms,  the  impossibility  of  re- 
cruSour  little  army,  opposed  to  more  than  ten  times  its  number,  or  of  supp  y- 
inT     exc  pt  by  robbing  our  own  citizens,  destroyed  all  hope  of  successful  war. 

lv^ 

hostilities  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.     I  made  this 
cotvenlion  to  spare  the  blood  of  this  gallant  little  army   to f =^u    h 
sufferings  of  our  people  by  the  devastation  and  ruin  inevitable  from  the  marches 
of  invading  armies,  and  to  avoid  the  crime  of  waging  a  hopeless  war. 

The  general  terms  of  agreement  were  published  to  the  army  on 

Uie  Before  the  Confederate  army  came  to  Greensboro',  most  of  the 
provisions  in  deP6t  there  had  been  wasted  or  consumed  by  fugitives 
from  the  Army  of  Virginia,  or  by  the  poor  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. That  at  Charlotte  had  been  consumed  by  our  cavalry 
encamped  near  by  and  stragglers.  The  deP6ts  established  in 
South  Carolina  had  been  emptied  in  like  manner.  The  consumers, 
acting  upon  the  opinion,  probably,  that  as  there  was  no  longer  a 
government,  they  might,  as  well  as  any  others,  divide  this  prop- 
erty, which  was  sorely  needed  by  most  of  them. 

The  only  means  of  feeding  the  troops  on  the  way  to  their 
homes  was  by  distribution  of  a  little  cloth  and  a  stock  of  cotton- 
yarn  to  serve  them  in  lieu  of  currency.  But  the  quantity  of 
these  articles  on  hand  was  utterly  inadequate.  General  Sherman, 
however,  prevented  the  great  suffering  that  otherwise  would  have 
occurred  along  the  homeward  routes  of  the  troops  by  giving  us 
200,000  rations,  on  no  other  condition  than  our  transporting  this 
provision  from  the  coast  to  our  camps. 

The  business  of  preparing  and  signing  the  necessary  papers 
was  concluded  on  the  2d  of  May.  They  imposed  on  the  members 
of  the  Confederate  army  an  obligation  not  to  take  up  arms  against 
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the  United  States,  and  secured  them  the  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  three  corps,  and  as  many  little  bodies  of  cavalry, 
were  then  ordered  to  march  to  their  homes,  each  under  its  for- 
mer commander.  I  took  leave  of  those  admirable  soldiers,  in 
Order  No.  22. 

"  Comrades  :  In  terminating  our  official  relations,  I  earnestly  exhort  you  to 
observe  faithfully  the  terms  of  pacification  agreed  upon,  and  to  discharge  the 
obligations  of  good  and  peaceful  citizens,  as  well  as  you  have  performed  the 
duties  of  thorough  soldiers  in  the  field.  By  such  a  course  you  will  best  secure 
the  comfort  of  your  families  and  kindred,  and  restore  tranquillity  to  our 
country. 

' '  You  will  return  to  your  homes  with  _,he  admiration  of  our  people,  won  by 
the  courage  and  noble  devotion  you  have  displayed  in  this  long  war.  I  shall 
always  remember  with  pride  the  loyal  support  and  generous  confidence  you 
have  given  me. 

"I  now  part  with  you  with  deep  regret,  and  bid  you  farewell  with  feelings 
of  cordial  friendship,  and  with  earnest  wishes  that  you  may  have  hereafter  all 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

"Official.  J.  E.  Johnston,  General. 

"Kinlock  Talconess,  A.  A.  G-." 

The  large  bodies  of  Federal  troops  stationed  in  the  South  proved 
by  their  conduct  that  they  regarded  the  restoration  of  the  Union 
as  the  object  of  the  war,  and  treated  the  people  around  them  as 
fellow-citizens,  as  they  would  have  done  those  of  Northern  States 
if  stationed  among  them.  This  inspired  in  the  South  a  more 
kindly  feeling  for  the  Northern  people  and  the  Federal  Government 
than  had  existed  for  ten  years  before.  For  it  was  imagined  that 
those  who  did  not  fight  were  still  more  friendly  than  the  invaders 
of  our  country  ;  and  a  strong  expectation  grew  that  the  Southern 
States  would  soon  enter  the  Union. 

Very  few  apprehended  such  "  reconstruction "  as  that  soon 
imposed. 

The  example  of  pacification  set  in  North  .Carolina  was  followed 
quickly  in  the  other  military  departments. 

The  report  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Davis,  published  in  the 
"Globe-Democrat"  of  St.  Louis,  about  the  middle  of  February, 
indicates  that  his  memory  has  failed.  For,  according  to  it,  he 
asserted  that,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1865,  immediately  after  he 
approved  the  agreement  of  April  18th  and  received  intelligence  of 
its  rejection  by  the  United  States  Government,  he  ordered  me  to 
execute  a  plan  of  his  to  prosecute  the  war,  which  I  disobeyed,  al- 
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though  commanding  a  large  army  ;  a  part  of  which  (3G,000  men) 
was  paroled  at  Greensboro'.  The  proofs  that  he  was  conscious,  at 
that  time,  of  his  utter  inability  to  wage  war,  are,  that  at  Greens- 
boro', April  13th,  after  discussing  the  subject  with  four  of  his 
cabinet  and  two  generals,  he  agreed  with  five  of  the  six,  that  the 
military  resources  of  the  Confederacy  were  exhausted,  and  the 
endeavor  to  obtain  peace  an  absolute  necessity.  And  then — on 
the  24th,  the  date  of  the  disobeyed  order — he  ratified  the  terms  of 
a  convention  based  on  the  fact  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  con- 
tinue the  war ;  and,  but  the  day  before,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Davis  in 
a  tone  and  in  terms  of  utter  hopelessness.  All  the  members  of  his 
cabinet  advocated  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  of  April  18th. 
These  letters  have  been  published.  As  to  my  "large  army," 
General  Breckenridge  testified  that,  on  the  18th  it  had  14,770 
men,  and  was  rapidly  diminishing.  If  Mr.  Davis  had  projected 
war,  he  would  not  have  ordered  the  disbanding  of  the  infantry, 
who  were  far  more  important  than  cavalry.  The  object  of  the 
order  was  evidently  to  strengthen  his  cavalry  guard.  He  asserted 
that  I  had  the  advantage  in  cavalry.  I  had  but  1,000  left ;  Gen- 
eral Sherman  nearly  6,000,  and  General  Wilson,  in  Georgia,  nearly 
20,000,  as  they  reported.  As  to  the  testimony  of  the  numbers 
paroled,  two-thirds  of  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Davis  were  men 
who  ought  to  have  been  in  the  ranks,  but  who  had  quitted  them, 
and  were  eager  to  get  the  protection  given  by  parole.  They  were 
like  the  53,000  paroled  under  the  same  terms  of  pacification  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Joseph  E.  Johnston. 


g  %  cms  §a»s  g^ifegsa^a^a^^ra: 

"'one  ol  the  most  voluminous   ol  writers  on 
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^avery  phase  ol  the  war  and  every   question  t  of  tne  jorces  necessary  to  overt 
iriBina-frourit    he  never  assumed  to  be  wiser     bellloa   in    that   section   of    the 


be  reminded  that  Sherman  was  the  only 
:  military  man  ol  that  day  who  thoroughly 
'  and  accurately  appreciated  the  situation  In 
tiie  South  west,  and  that  his  original  estimate 
verthrow  the  ra- 
countrv    la 


The  General's  Authority  for  the  Terms 
of  Surrender  Given  to  Johnston. 


He  Acted  Under  Direct  Instruction!  i rom 

Lincoln— What  the  President's  Views 

ol  Reconstruction  Really  Were— 

Lincoln's  Early  Distrust 

ol  Sherman. 


Speoial  Correspondence  of  the  Globe-Democrat. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  3.— Abraham 
Lincoln  and  William  T.  Sherman  had  never 
met  until  Sherman  came  to  Washington  to 
Visit  his  brother,  the  present  Senator  Sher- 
man, ten  days  niter  Lincoln's  inauguration. 
Sherman's  mission  to  the  capital  was  not  to 
obtain  a  command.  He  had  resigned  as 
President  of  a  military  institute  in  Louisiana, 
because,  as  he  frankly  said  to  the  State 
officials  who  controlled  the  Institution, 
he  could  not  remain  ana  owe  allegianco 
to  a  State  that  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Union.  In  his  letter  of  resignation,' dated 
January  18,  1861,  he  said:  "Should  Louisi- 
ana withdraw  from,  the  Federal  Union,  I 
prefer  to  maintain  my  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
stitution, as  long  as  a  fragment  of  It  survives, 
and  my  longer  stay  here  would  be  a  wrong 
In  every  sense  of  the  word."  He  left  New 
Orleans  about  the  1st  of  March  to  make  his 
home  In   the   North.    Like   Grant,    he    ten- 


dered his  services  to  the  Government, 
;  but,  again  like  Grant,  his  offer  was  not  an- 
swered. His  first  meeting  with  Lincoln  was 
in  company  with  his  Senator  brother  to 
pay  a  brief  visit  of  courtesy  to  the  President. 
Alter  the  Senator  had  transacted  some  polit- 
ical business  with  Lincoln,  he  turned  to  his 
brother   and   said:    "Mr.    President,  this  is 


jtlmy  brother.  Col.  Snermau,  who  1b  ]usi  up 
iroin  LouuiHtra;  "he  may  give  you  some  in- 
formation   you    want.'^     To    this     Lincoln 


replied,  as  reported  by  Sherman  himself: 
t'Ah!  How  are  they  getting  along  down 
there?"  Sherman  answered:  "They  think 
they  are  getting  along  swimmingly;  they 
are  prepared  for  war."  To  which  Lincoln 
responded:  "Oh,  well,  I  guess  we'll  manage 
to  keep  house."  Sherman  states  in  his 
memoirs  that  he  was  "sadly  disappointed" 
in  Lincoln,  and  adds  that  "he  damned  the 
politicians  generally,"  saying  to  his  brother: 
"You  have  got  things  In  a  hell  of  a  fix;  you 
mayget  them  out  as  best  you  can."  Sher- 
man then,  as  ever,  was  ruggedly  honest  and 
patriotic,  and  often  more  impressive  than 
elegant  In  his  manner  of  speech.  Some  old 
St.  Louis  friends  had  obtained  for  him  the 
presidency  of  a  street  railway  ol  that  city  at 
a  salary  of  $2500.  Speaking  of  this  position 
he  says:  "This  suited  ine  exactly,  and  I 
answered  Turner  that  I  would  accept  with 
J&anks."  


than    the"  Government,  and    he  never   com 
mined  a  serious   blunder.    He  had  the  most 
profound  contempt  for  politicians  in  and  out 
ol  the  array  and  for  political  methods  gen- 
erally,  and    his   bluntness   of  both   manner 
j  and   expression   emphasized    his   views   and 
purposes  so  that  none    could  misunderstand 
them.    Naturally   Impulsive,    he   often  felt 
keenly  the  many   complications   which   sur- 
round all  great  generals,  and  he  spoke  and 
wrote    with   unusual   freedom,    but   always 
within  the  clearest  lines  of  military  subordi- 
nation.   He   was   an  earnest,    ardent,    out- 
spoken patriot,   and   had   more   controversy 
I  than   any   other  General,     with   the   single 
|  exception      of      MoClellan;       but    I     doubt 
f  whether        there        is        a        single        lra- 
tportant   utterance   of  Sherman's  during  the 
'  four  long  years  ol  war,  when  new  and  grave 

•  problems  had  to  be  met  and  solved  from  time 
to  time,  that  he   would  have  recalled  in  the 

i  later  years  of  his  life.  He  had  learned  to 
cherish  the   mostproiound   respect  for  Lln- 

■  coin,  although  they  never  met  alter  his  first 
introduction  to  the  President  during  the 
early    porlod  oi  the  war    until  the   spring   of 

•  1865'at  City  Point,  alter   Sherman   had  made 
is  march  to  the  sea  and  his  great  campaign 

practically  ended  at  Ra-Mgh,  N.  C. 


There  ls,"40  doubt  'that  Lincoln's  earliest 
Impressions  of  Sherman  were  quite  as  unfa- 
vorable to  Sherman  as  were  Sherman's  early 
Impressions    of  Lincoln.    It    was    not  until 
Sherman   had   been   assigned   to  Kentucky, 
along  with  Gen.  Anderson,  that  he  attracted 
the   attention   of   the    country.    Along  with 
'a  number  of   others  he   had  won  his  star  at 
>*  Bull     Run,    and     on     the    24th    of    August 
the   was    seift     with     Anderson     to     Louia- 
'  vllle.    Anderson's     feoble   health    soon   de- 
manded  that   he   should   be     relieved, 
Sherman   was  thus  left   in  command. 
'  position     ol     Kentucky 
'i  cate  and  important  one 
ied  to   the  command  on 
"and  within  a  few 


proved  to  have  been  substantially  correct. 
Buell,  who  succeeded  Sherman  In  command 
of  Kentucky,  had  nearly  60,000  men  when 
he  was  ordered  to  Grant  at  Shlloh,  and  lully 
200,000  men  were  reapers  in  the  harvest  of 
death  before  the  rebellion  was  conquered  in 
the  Southwest  and  the  Father  ol  Water*  again 
"went  unvesed  to  the  sea." 


and 
The 
was   a    most   deli- 
SUerman  succaed- 
the    8th  oi  October, 
weeks   thereafter    it    was 


whispered  throughout  Washington  that  he 
was  a  lunatic.  This  beller  was  accepted  In 
most,  if  not  all,  military  circles  at  the  capi- 
tal, and  was  doubtless  shared  by  Lincoln 
himself,  as  In  little  more  than  two  mouths 
alter  he  had  assumed  command  In  Kentucky 
he  was  ordered  to  report  at  Benton  Barracks, 
St.  Louis,  and  Gen.  Buell  was  assigned  as 
his  successor.  The  attitude  of  Kentucky  at- 
tracted very  general. interest  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  repeated  chauges  of  com- 
manders caused  great  solicitude,  f  re- 
member calling  on  Col.  Scott,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War,  on  the  day 
that  the  announcement  was  made  oi  Sher- 
man's transfer  to  Missouri  and  Buell's 
appointment  to  Kentucky,  and  asking  him 
wnat'MF meant?  Spent  .answered:  "SUorman's 
gone  in  the  head,"  and  upon  inquiry  I  found 
that  Scott  simply  voiced  the  general  belief  of 
those  who  should  have  been  best  informed  on 
the  subject.  Reports  were  published  in  all 
lhe  leading  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
try speaking  oi  Sherman  as  mentally  un- 
balanced, and  It  naturally  mortllied  the 
'  blunt,  straightforward  soldier  to  the  last 
degree.  Gen.  Halleck,  in  a  letter  to  Mo- 
Clellan asking  for  more  officers,  said:  "I  am 
satisfied   that  CTn.  Sherman's  physical  and 


Sherman  wa3  not  permitted  to  take  the  field 
until  after  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson  and  the  City  ol  Nashville.  From 
December  23,  1861,  to  the  13th  ol  February, 
1862,  he  was  In  charge  oi  the  St.  Louis  Bar- 
racks as  military  instructor.  He  was  first 
ordered  from  St.  Louis  to  take  command 
of  the  post  at  Paducab,  Ky.,  where 
he  remained  until  the  10th  of  March,  when 
he  was  placed  in  command  ol  a  divis- 
ion and  ordered  to  loin  Grant  for  the  Shlloh 
campaign.  It  will  'be  remembered  that  he 
exhibited  great  skill  and  courage  as  a  Gen- 
eral during  the  disastrous  first  day  ol  Shlloh. 
That  was  the  first  action  In  which  Sherman 
had  an  opportunity  to  prove  bis  ability  as  a 
military  commander,  and  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  from  that  day  until  the  close  of  the  war 
Grant  regarded  him  as  the  best  lieutenant 
In  his  entire  army.  He  was  with  Grant  at 
Vlcksburg,  shared  Grant's  victory  at  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  and  when  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign was  determined  upon  In  the  spring  of 
1864,  there  was  no  question  in  military  cir- 
cles as  to  the  pre-eminent  fitness  of  Sherman 
to  take  the  command.  His  campaign  from 
Chattanooga  to  Atlanta  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  the  campaigns  of  the  war.  It 
exhibited  the  most  accomplished  military 
strategy,  coupled  with  the  wisest  direction  of 
an  army  that  had  to  contend  with  the  enemy 
always  intrenched,  and  to  fight  every  batue 
under  the  greatest  disadvantages.  Many 
even  of  our  successful  military  campaigns 
have  been  severely  criticised,  but  I  doubt 
whether  any  intelligent  military  man,  at 
home  or  abroad,  has  ever  criticised  Sher- 
man's generalship  in  his  Atlanta  campaign. 
With  all  his  natural  impetuosity  of  temper 
he  was  always  clear-headed  and  abundant  in 
caution  when  charged  with  the  command  of 
an  army.  In  his  march  to  Atlanta  he  was 
passing  through  a  country  that  was,  to  use 
his  own  language,  "one  vast  fort"  and  with 
"at  least  lllty  miles  of  connected  trenches 
with  abatis  and  finished  batteries."  With 
the  single  exception  of  his  assault  upon 
Johnston's  lines  at  Kenesaw,  he  did  not  meet 
with  a  serious  reverse  until  he  entered  At- 
lanta, and  it  was  his  dispatch  to  Lincoln 
announcing  the  capture  of  that  city  that 
reversed  the  political  tide  of  the  country  and 
assured  Lincoln's  re-election. 


The  names  of  Lincoln  and  Sherman  are  ln- 
dissolubly  linked  together  In  the  yet  con- 
tinued dispute  over  Lincoln's  original  atti- 
tude on  reconstruction,  as  Sherman  claimed 
to  represent  them  in  the  terms  oi  the  first  sur- 
render of  Johnston  to  Sherman  at  Durham 
Station,  N.  C.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1866, 
Sherman  and  Johnston  met  at  the  house 
ol  Mr.  Bennet  to  agree  upon  the 
terms     for      the     surrender     oi    Johnston's 


Imental   system   is    so  completely  broken  by  arl"Y-      On    the    12th   ol  April  Sherman  had 

™abor  and  care  as  to  render  him,  for  the  pre/-  announced  to  his  army  the  surrender  ol  Lee. 

•  ent     unfit   lor   duty .      Perhaps  a  few  weeks'  Two  days  later  a  flag  ol   truce   was   received 

)?est  may  restore  him."    But  i\  is  only  Just  to  £om  J^^avvowmg^to^^J^t^t^T 
Sherman  to  say  that  the  chief  reason  tor  the 


effusion  of  blood  and  devastation  of  prop- 
erty," and  suggesting  that  the  civil  author- 
ities of  the  States  be  permitted  "to  enter  into 
the  needful  arrangements  to  terminate  the 
existing  war."  Sherman's  answer  of  the  same 


'.military  authorities  in  Washington  assum 
lng  that  he  was  a  lunatic  was  his  report, 
soon  after  assuming  command  in  Kentucky, 
statin*:  that  it  would  require  au  army  of  60,-    . 

IS)  men  to  hold  Kentucky  and  200,000  to  date  said:  "I  am  fully  empowered  to  arrange 
open  the  Mississippi  and  conquer  the  rebel-  with  you  any  terms  for  the  suspension  of 
lion  in  the  southwest.  This  was  at  that  time  lurther  hostilities  between  the  armies 
regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  of  his  lnsan-  commanded  by  you  and  those  commanded  by 
lty  and  his  mental  condition  was  a  matter  myself."  An  Interview  with  Johnston  hav- 
ii  almost  dally  discussion  in  the  public  Jour-  lng  been  arranged  by  a  staff  officer  Sher- 
Eafs  with  Halstead's  Cinslnnati  Commercial,  man  started  irom  Raleigh  on  the  17th  to  nil 
published  lu  Sherman's  own  State,  leading  the  appointment  with  Johnston.  When  he 
the  crusade  against  his  mental  capacity.  was  about  to  enter  the  car  he  was  stopped  by 

'When  secretary  Cameron  and  Adit.  Gen.  a  telegraph  operator  who  gave  him  the  start- 
Thotnas  were  returning  from  their  luvestlga-  ling  lni°€maA10,?  01„tue  assassination  olLln- 
tlou  of  Gen.  Fremont's  department,  soon  coin  on  the  14th  He  gave  orders  that  no 
aiter  Sherman  had  assumed  command  of  Publicity  should  be  given  to  the  death  of 
Kentucky,  Sherman  took  special  measures  Hm«ol£  and  u«  ala  a°l  ^en  Inform  tne 
io  prevail  upon  Cameron  to  stop  over  in  "afi  officers  accompanying  him.  As  soon  as 
"Louisville  and  personally  inquire  into  the,  be  was  alone  with  Johnston  he  communl- 
••oondltlonof  that  State.  Cameron  did  so,  cated  to  him  the  tact  of  Lincoln's  assasslna- 
and  had  a  confidential  confereuce  with  Sher-  tlon.  and  he  adds  that  "the  perspiration 
man  at  the  Gait  House.  In  which  Sherman  came  out  in  large  drops  on  his  (Johnston's) 
said  to  Cameron  that  for  the  purpose  of  de- forehead,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  couceal 
iense  in  Kentucky  he  should  have  60,000  bis  distress."  This  conference  with  Johns- 
men  and  lor  offensive,  movements  200,000  ton  did  not  result  in  tabulating  the  terms 
would  be  necessary.  Cameron's  answer,  as  °«  surrender.  Jonnaton  did  not  assume  to 
reported  by  Sherman  himself  was:  -Great  Possess  authority  to  surrender  all  the  va- 
God,  where  are  they  to  come  from?"  That  nous  armies  yet  In  the  field  but  as 
demand  of  Sherman's  convinced  Cameron  Jefferson  Davis,  with  Breckinridge,  h  s 
that  Sherman  was  mentally  unbalanced,  and  Secretary  ol  War,  and  Reagan,  his  | 
on.  his  return  to  Washington  he  united  with  Postmaster  General,  were  within  reach  ol 
all  the  military  authorities  of  that  day  in  Johnston,  he  proposed  to  meet  Sherman  on  ! 
ridiculing  Sherman's  demand  lor  200. 00C  the  following  day,  when  he  hoped  to  have  j 
men  to  make  the  war  successful  In  the  south  authority  to  surrender  the  entire  confeder-  I 
west  and  open  the  Mississippi  River.  Al  ate  armies  remaining  in  the  service.  When 
who  have  distinct  recollections  of  tin  they  met  again  Breckinridge  was  with  Johns- 
war  as  well  as  every  intelllgen  ton  without  assuming  to  act  In  any  official 
««.  Its     historic    need     not     now  capacity,     and     the     terms     ol     surrender 

tfare  laminated  and,  eigaed  byJUiftirmftn  and  i 


jouusiou.  bo  far  an  the  purely  military 
terms  were  Involved,  they  were  practically 
the  same  aa  those  agreed  to  by  Grant  ana  Lee 
at  Appomattox.  The  third  article  ot  the  basis 
of  agroement  provide*  .for  "the  recognition 
by  the  Executive*  ot  the  United  States,  ol  %hn 
uouoral  Slate  GoveriiftuutB.  on  tholr  otBootB 
and  LeglBlaturos  taking  the  oath  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution  ot  the  United  States 
The  llith  article  provided  lor  substantial 
amnesty,  so  lar  as  In  the  power  ot 
the  President,  to  all  who  accepted  the  terms 
of  surrender,  who  should  be  protected  In 
•'their  political  Sights  aud  franchise  as  well 
as  their  rights  ot  person  and  property."  It 
was    Dravlded   also  that  the  armies  of  Sher- 


man and  Johnston  should  refrain  from  all 
warlike  movements  until  the  terms  of  sur- 
render were  finally  accepted,  and  in  the 
event  of  failure,  forty-eight  hours'  notice 
should  be  given  by  either  side  for  the  re- 
sumption ot  hostilities.  Sherman  trans- 
mitted the  agreement  to  the  Government 
through  Grant,  and  Stanton  published  the 
disapproval  by  the  Amlnlstratlon  with  most 
offensive  reflections  upon  Sherman. 

But   for    the   dispute  that   arose  over  Sher- 
man's    original   terms    61    surrender     with 
Johnston,  Lincoln's  views   as  to  reconstruc- 
tion would  never  have   been  ^crystallized   In 
history.    The  fact  that  Sherman    claimed  to 
act  under  the  direct  suthorlty    ot   Lincoln   in 
the  terms  he  gave  to  Johnston  and  to  the  civil 
governments  ol  the    Insurgent    States    brings 
up  the  question  directly  as  to  Lincoln's  con- 
templated method  of    closing  the  war;  and  It 
Is  notable  that  many  of  Lincoln's  biographers 
havo  injected  partisan  prajudlce  Into  history 
and  have   studiously"  attempted    to   conceal 
Lincoln's  Ideas  as  to  the   restoration    ol    the 
Union.      Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  It 
Is  duo  to  the  truth  of  history  that  his  convic- 
tions be  honestly  presented.  The  plain  ques- 
tion to  be  considered  Is  this:  Did,  or  dl*  not, 
Lincoln  expressly   suggest   to  Sherman    the 
terms  he  gaye    to   Johnston    In    his    original 
agreement  of  surrender?     If  he  did  It  clearly 
portrays    Lincoln's     purposes    as      to      re- 
construction,   and    fully     vindicates    Sher- 
man.       If       he       did      not      thus      suggest 
and    Instruct     Sherman     then    Sherman    Is 
a  deliberate  falsifier;  and  who  Is  prepared  to 
doubt  the  integrity  of  any  positive  statement 
made  by  William  T.   Sherman?    There   were 
foui   persons  present  at  the  conference  held 
at  City  Point  on  the  2Sth  of    March,    1866. 
They    were    Lincoln,    G,raut,    Sherman    and 
Admiral    Porter.    It   wws    before  these    men 
that  Lincoln  freely  discussed  the  question  of 
ending    the    war,    and    in    Sherman's    Me- 
moirs    he    sav6:      "Mr.    Lincoln    was    full 
and    frank    in    his    conversation,    assuring 
me  that  In    his  mind  he  was  all  ready  for  the 
civil  reorganization  of  affairs   at   the   South 
as  soon  as  the  war  was  over."    Had  Lincoln 
stopped  with    the   general   assurance  of  his 
purpose  to  restore   the  South  to  civil  govern- 
ment   It    might   be   plausible     assume    that 
'  Sherman  misinterpreted  his  expressions,  but 
Sherman    adds   the    following  positive  state- 
ment:   "He   (Lincoln)   distinctly    authorized 
me  to  assure  Gov.  Vance  and  tne  people  of 
North    Carolina    that   as    soon    as    the  rebel 
armies   laid  down  their    arms  and  resumed 
their   civil    pursuits'*  they    would  at  once   be 
guaranteed    all    their   rights    as  citizens  of  a 
common  country;  and  that  to  avoid    anarchy 
the    State   Governments    then   In   existence, 
with  their  civil  fu net lonarles,  would  be  recog- 
nized   by   him   as  the  Governments  de  facto 
till  Congress  could   provide    others."    There 
was  no    possibility    for   Sherman   to  mistake 
this  expression  of  Lincoln.    He  was  distinctly 
Instructed  to  assure  the  Government  of  North 
Carolina,  the  State  In  which  Sherman's  army 
was  then  oporatlng,  that  upon  the  suofemder 
oi  the  Insurgent  forces  all  would  bo   guaran- 
teed their  rights  as   citizens,    and    the    civil 
governments  then  in  existence  would  be  rec- 
ognized by  Lincoln.    There  was  no  chance  lor 
misunderstanding  on  this  point.    Either  Lin- 
coln   thus   Instructed   Sherman  or  Sherman 
states  what  is  deliberately  ialso.  .. 


These  were  the  last  Instructions  that  Sher- 
man received  front  Lincoln  or  lrom  the  Gov- 
ernment until  the  surrouuer  of  Johnston.  In 
•>  little  more  than  two  weeks  thereafter  Lin- 
coln was  assassinated,  and  the  only  event 
that  could  have  been  regarded  as  an  addi- 
tional guide  to  Sherman  was  the  surrender 
of  Lee.  In  which  all  the  rights  that  Sher- 
man accorded  to  Johnston's  »riay  were  given 
to  Lee's  army  by  Grant.  The  testimony  of 
Lincoln  could  not  be  had  after  the  Issue  was 
raised  with  Sherman,  as  Lincoln  was  then 
dead;  but  Sherman  knew  that  on  the  6th  of 
April  Lincoln  had  authorized  the  reconven- 
ing ol  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  thus  toll 
sure  that  Lincoln  was  dplng  in  Virginia  pre- 
Msply  what  he  had  l»|}FH6}ttf}  Sharman  to  do 
ID.  North  Carolina.  Grant,  always  reticent 
In  matters  ot  dispute  except  when  testimony 
was  a  necessity,  was  not  called  upon  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  as  to  too  correctness 
of  Sherman's  understanding  ot  Lincoln's 
instructions.  Gen.  badeau,  who  was 
with  Grant  at  the  time  he  received 
Stanton's  offensive  revocation  ol  the  agree- 
ment between  Sherman  and  Johnston,  says 
that  Grant  pronounced  Stanton's  ten  reasons 
for  rejecting  the  terms  of  surrender  to  be 
"Infamous."  An  entirely  new  condition 
had  been  produced  by  the  murder  of  Lincoln 
and  the  succession  at  Johnson,  and  had 
Sherman  been  advised  ol  the  frenzy  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  that  followed  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  President  he  probably  would  not 
have  obeyed  Lincoln's  instructions  by  the 
promise  that  the  Government  would  rocog- 
nlzo  the  Confederate  civil  authorities  of  the 
States.  

The  tragic  death  ot  Lincoln  aroused  public 
sentiment  to  the  highest  point  of  resentment. 
The  new  President  was  ostentatious  in  his 
demand  for  vengeance  upon  the  Southern 
leaders.  Stanton  was  most  violent  In  his  cry 
for  the  swiftest  retribution,"  and  It  was  In 
this  changed  condition  ot  sentiment  and  of 
authority  that  Sherman's  ter&s,  accorded  to 
Johnston  in  obedience  to  the  peaceful  pur- 
poses ot  Lincoln,  were  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  approval  or  rejection.  Stanton  im- 
mediately proclaimed  the  rejection  of  the 
terms  of  surrender  In  a  dispatch  given  to  the 
public  press.  In  which  he  denounced  Sher- 
man with  unmlngled  ferocity  aa  having  acted 
without  authority  and  surrendered  al- 
most every  issue  for  which  the  war 
had  been  fought.  So  violent  was  this 
assault  upon  Sherman  from  Stanton 
that  soon  after,  when  Sherman's  victo- 
rious army  was  reviewed  In  Washington  by 
the  President  and  Secretary  ol  War,  Sher- 
man refused  the  proffered  hand  of  Stanton 
before  the  multitude.  President  Johnson 
subsequently  assured  Sherman  that  Stan- 
ton's public  reflection  uirtm  Sherman  had 
not  been  seen  by  him  nor  any  ot  Stanton's 
associates  ot  the  Cabinet  until  It  had  been 
published.  Admiral  Porter,  who  was  the 
remaining  witness  to  the  instructions  re- 
ceived by  Sherman,  took  down  notes  imme- 
diately after  the  conference  ended,  and 
within  a  year  thereafter  he  furnished  Sher- 
man a  statement  of  what  had  transpired.  In 
which  he  fully  and  broadly  sustained  Sher- 
man as  to  Lincoln's  Instructions.  I  assume, 
therefore,  that  It  is  true  beyond  all  reason- 
able dispute,  that  Sherman  In  his  original 
terms  ot  Johnston's  surrender  In  North  Car- 
olina, Implicitly  obeyed  the  directions  of 
Lincoln,  and  was  therefore  not  only  fully 
Justified  In  what  he  did.  but  would  have  been 
false  to  his  trust  had  he  Insisted  upon  any 
other  terms  than  those  he  aeoepted. 

I    This  Issue  made   with   Gea.    Sherman   and 
feebly  sustained  by  a  lew  partisan  historians 
of  the  time,  has  led  intelligent   students  to 
study  carefully    Lincoln's    Ideas   of    recon- 
struction, and  they  should   be  correctly  un- 
derstood   to     correctly     estimate    Lincoln's 
character.    I  frequently  saw   Lincoln  during 
the  summer   and    lall   of    180-1   and    winter 
ol  1865.     Sometime    In  August,  1864,  I  spent 
several  hours  with   him  alone  in  the  V.  hlte 
House,  when  he  spoke  most  earnestly  about 
the  closing  ol  the  war.     He  had  but  a  single 
purpose,  and  that  was  the  speedy  and  cor- 
dial restoration  of  the  dissevered  States.      He 
cherished   no  resentment  against  the  South. 
and  every  theory   ol  reconstruction  that   he 
ever     conceived     or     presented     was    emi- 
nently    peaceful,     and    looking    solely     to 
reattaching    the   estranged   people  to    their 
Government.      I  was    Btartled   when  he  first 
suggested  that  it    would  be  wise  to  pav  the 
South  $400,000,000  as  compensation  for  the 
abolition   of  slavery,  but    he    had    reasoned 
well    on    the    subject  and  none  could  answer 
the  arguments   he  advanced  In  favor  of  such 
a  settlement  ol    the  war.    He  knew   that  he 
could  not  then  propose  It    to  Congress  or  to 
the   country,    but   he   clung   to   it  until  the 
very  last.    He  repeatedly  renewed  the    suo- 
Ject  in  conversat.one    when   I   was    present, 
and  on  the  6th  of  February,  1865,  he  went  so 
far   as    to   formulate  a   message  to  Congress, 
proposlug  the  payment  of  $400,000,000  for 
emancipation,  and   submlllad  It  to  his  Cab- 
inet, only  to  be  unanimously  rejected.     Lin- 
coln sadly  accepted  the  decision  of  his  Cab- 
inet and  filed  away  the  manuscript  message 
tf  lib.  this  indorsement  thereon,  to  which  his 
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Fpbruary  6,  1866 
i»MM.  width  explal 
Live*  werT drawn  up  an<*  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet and  unanimous^  disapproved  by 
Cabinet  auu  "w  propcied  message  was 
aSSmoXi "Lincoln  eol5>  ly  asked:  "How 
uSSwm  the  war  £•«•'  1  J  tnU  none  could 
make  auswer,  and  he  add«J: 


'We  are  spend- 


now  In  carrying  on  the  war   i3.000.00u  a 
day    wwch  will  amount   to  til    this  money, 

^At^ncol^s  conference  Vlth  Sherman  and 
Grantat  City  Point,  on  tie  28lh  of  March, 
he  exhibited  profound  soirow  at  the  State- 
man  Tot  those/  Generals  Cat  another  great 
Same  would  probably  hs'o  to  be  tough 
KSS  M.winu   the    war.     Siermau    says  lha. 


^rnrco.'nOSexclalmedWarmor.   than    once    that 
had    been    blood    eiough    shed,    and 
li    another    batio    could  not   be  | 


there 
asked 


u» 


avoided."  His  great  desire  was  to  attain 
peace  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  life 
that  could  be  saved,  and  lie  certainly  desired 
that  there  should  bo  no  policy  of  retribution 
upon  the  Southern  people.  He  Intimated  to 
Sherman  very  broadly  that  he  desired  Jeder- 
son  Davis  to  escape  from  the  country.  Sher- 
man In  his  memoirs  reueata  a  btory  told  by 
Lincoln  to  him  illustrative  of  his  wloh  that 
Davis  should  escape  '  'unbeknown  to  him," 
and  In  discussing  the  same  subject  In  the 
While  House  In  me  presence  ol  Gov.  Curtlu, 
Col.  Forney,  several  others  and  myself,  he 
told  the  same  story  to  Illustrate  the  saino 
point,  obviously  Intending  to  convey  very 
clearly  his  wish  that  the  Southern  leaders 
should  escape  iroru  the  laud  and  save  him  the 
grave  complications  which  must  follow  their 
arrest.  Secretary  Welles.  In  an  article  In  the 
(Jalajci/,  quotes  Lincoln  as  saying  on  the  sub- 
ject: "No  one  need  expect  he  would  take 
any  part  in  hanging  or  killing  these  men, 
even  the  worst  of  theiu.  Frighten  them  out 
of  the  country;  open  the  gates;  let  down  the 
bars;  scare  them  otf .  Enough  lives  have  been 
sacrificed;  we  must  extinguish  our  resent- 
ments if  we  expect  harmony  and  union." 


Lincoln's  greatest  apprehension  during  the 
last  six  months  of  the  war  was  that  the  South 
would  not  return  to  the  Uulon  and  reco0'uUe 
the  authority  ol  the  Government.  He  knew 
that  the  military  power  ol  the  rebellion 
was  broken.  Out  he  kuew  that  the  bit- 
terness that  prevailed  among  the  Southern 
people  would  be  an  almost  Insuperable  bar- 
rier to  anything  like  cordial  reconstruction. 
He  knew  that  they  were  Impoverished  and 
he  feared  next  to  universal  auarcny  In  tne 
South  when  tne  shattered  armies  of  ihe  Cou- 
federacy  should  be  broken  up,  and  instead 
ot  a  restoration  of  peace  anu  industry  or 
anything  approaching  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  Southern  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  anticipated  guerrilla  Warfare, 
general  disorder  and  utter  nopolessuess  ot 
tranquillity  throughout  the  rebellious  States. 
It  was  this  grave  apprehension  that  made 
Lincoln  desire  to  close  tho  war  upon 
such  terms  as  would  make  the  South- 
ern people  and  Southern  soldiers  think 
somewhat  kindly  of  the  Union  to  which  they 
wore  brought  bacu  by  force  of  anus,  it  was 
this  apprehension  that  made  him  instruct 
Sherman  to  recognize  tne  civil  governments 
of  the  South  until  Congress  should  take 
action  on  the  subject,  and  that  made  him 
personally  authorize  Gen.  Wellzel  to 
permit  the  Virginia  State  Government  to 
reconvene,  as  he  himself  stated  it,  to  "take 
measures  to  withdraw  the  Virginia  troops 
and  their  support  from  resistance  to  the 
General  Government."  He  meant  to  do  pre- 
cisely wnat  Sherman  agreed  to  do  In  his 
terms  with  Johnston,  on  Lincoln's  return 
to  Washington  from  Weltzal's  headquar- 
ters In  Richmond  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  his  consent  to  the  reassembling 
of  the  Virginia  State  Government,  like 
his  proposed  message  offering  $40U,000,- 
000  as  compensation  for  slavery,  was 
<lldapprovttd  t>y  *****  tjatrt*r:\ ,  ~av**  mat  it 
was  likely  to  be  disapproved  by  tho  country, 
lie  was  greatly  distressed,  and  hesitated 
some  time  before  he  attempted  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  complication.  Secretary 
Welles,  in  the  Galaxy  of  April,  1S72,  page 
524,  speaking  of  the  question  in  the  Cabinet, 
says:  "The  subject  had  caused  general  sur- 
prise, and  on  the  part  of  some,  dissatisfac- 
tion and  irritation."  Stanton  and  Speed 
were  especially  disturbed  about  It,  and  Sec- 
retary Welles  quotes  Llncolu  as  finally  say- 
ing that  he  "was  surprised  that  his  object 
and  the  movement  had  been  so  generally 
misconstrued,  and  under  the  circumstances 
perhaps  it  was  best  tho  proceeding  should  be 
abandoned.1 ' 


In  tho  meantime  Lee's  army  hadiwurren- 
dered  and  Lincoln  was  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  stop  the  proposod  meeting  ot 
the  Virginia  Legislature;  and  on  the  12th  of 
April   he    wrote  to  Gen.  Weltzel  that  as  ti*  .■ 


L 


proposed  meeting  bM  ^M L?ffi  m«TV?&ttS 
That  as  Grant  had  ^^^^fS^tlSSSrS 

but  11  any  had  come  ijt  burs ^ucren°  taWl 

iiptSSi 

ooSd  T>e  peaceably  W8*°redto  »•  V»m»». 

coin's  assassination  Stferman  made  WBtecm* 
kt-Rnvren&er  wltH  Johaston.     Haa  ynSMia 

ia^^ne^«?£^^ 

'r^mT^a^^ot^Xooeffil 

Lincoln^  inactions"  o  Snert»anv  but,M 

1  SfSdUi'Sst  no  reproach  upqa  tl»  bWJgte 

,  Adopted  had  he  lived  t*  complete hi.  gwg 
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LINCOLN  AND  SHERMaSn 

Compiled  by  Herbert  Wells  Fay,  Custodian  Lincoln' u  Tomb 


Tin;  struggle  of  freedom  and  saving  the 
flag  that  gave  Lincoln  his  everlasting' 
fame,  is  shared  with  Grant,  Sherman, 
Sheridan  and  a  long  list  of  efficient  com- 
manders. The  following  tribute  will  be 
welcomed  !>y,  and  filed  away  by  collec- 
tors. It  is  an  extract  from  the  memoirs 
of  General  Sherman,  as  follows: 

I  know,  when  I  left  him,  that  I  was 
more  than  ever  impressed  by  his  kindly 
nature,  his  deep,  earnest  sympathy  with 
the  afflictions  of  the  whole  people,  result- 
ing from  the  war,  and  by  the  march  of 
hostile  armies  through  the  South;  and 
that  his  earnest  desire  seemed  to  be  to 
end  the  war  speedily,  without  more  blood- 
shed or  devastation,  and  to  restore  all  the 
men  of  both  sections  to  their  homes.  In 
the  language  of  his  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress he  seemed  to  have  "charity  for  all, 
malice  toward  none,"  and,  above  all,  an 
absolute  faith  in  the  courage,  manliness, 
and  integrity  of  the  armies  in  the  field. 
When  at  rest  or  listening,  his  legs  and 
arms  seemed  to  hang  almost  liftless,  and 
his  face  was  care-worn  and  haggard;  but 
the  moment  he  began  to  talk  his  face 
lightened  up,  his  tall  form,  as  it  were,  un- 
folded, and  he  was  the  very  impersona- 
tion of  good  humor  and  fellowship.  The 
last  words,  I  recall  as  addressed  to  me 
were  that  he  would  feel  better  when  I  was 
back  at  Goldsboro.  We  parted  at  the 
gangway  of  the  "'River  Queen"  about 
noon  of  March  2Sth,  and  I  never  saw  him 
again.  Of  all  the  men  I  ever  met  he 
seemed  to  possess  more  of  the  elements 
of  greatness,  combined  with  goodness 
than  any  other. 
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The  Contents  of  Lincoln's  Pockets 
at  Ford's  Theatre 


On  February  12,  1976,  the  Library  of  Congress  revealed  the 
contents  of  the  "mystery  box"  containing  the  contents  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  pockets  the  night  he  was  assassinated. 
The  dramatic  timing  of  the  announcement  —  on  Lincoln's 
birthday  in  the  nation's  bicentennial  year  —  led  to  its  being 
widely  noted  in  the  press.  All  over  the  nation  people  read  that 
Lincoln  had  carried  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  spectacles  en- 
graved by  their  donor  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  another  pair  of  fold- 
ing spectacles  in  a  silver  case,  an  ivory  pocket  knife,  a  fancy 
watch  fob,  a  large  white  Irish  linen  handkerchief  with  his 
name  embroidered  on  it  in  red  cross-stich,  an  initialed  sleeve 
button,  and  a  brown  leather  wallet.  The  wallet  proved  to  con- 


tain probably  the  most  startling  item,  a  five-dollar  Con- 
federate note,  and  nine  old  newspaper  clippings.  The  news- 
paper clippings  were  dismissed  in  the  news  releases  with  little 
comment  beyond  saying  that  the  President  could  perhaps  be 
forgiven  for  the  minor  vanity  of  carrying  old  adulatroy  news 
items  in  his  pockets. 

None  of  the  accounts  of  the  opening  which  I  read  —  and  I 
read  several  because  I  happened  to  be  travelling  across  the 
country  at  the  time  and  saw  several  different  newspapers  — 
bothered  to  recount  even  the  titles  of  the  articles  from  Lin- 
coln's wallet.  Curiosity  was  too  much  to  bear,  and  I  wrote  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  find  out  what  the  articles  said.  They 


DON'T    SWAP   HORSES. 

John  Bull.   "Why  don't  you  ride  the  other  Horse  a  bit?     He's  the  hist  Animal." 

Brother  Jonathan.   "Well,  that  may  be;  but  the  fact  is,  Old  Are  is  just  where  I  can  put  my  finger  on  him:   and  ,i-  for  the  other— 
though  they  say  he's  some  when  out  in  the  scrub  yonder — I  never  know  where  to  find  him." 
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FIGURE  1.  John  Bright  was  of  a  different  mind,  but  most  Americans  assumed  that  most  Englishmen,  like  John  Bull 
in  this  1864  cartoon  from  Harper's  Weekly,  supported  McClellan  rather  than  Lincoln  in  the  election  of  1864. 
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FIGURE  2.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1813-1887)  was 
probably  the  most  conspicuous  clergyman  of  his  day. 

were  able  to  produce  photographs  of  seven  of  the  articles;  two 
are  in  too  poor  shape  to  be  taken  to  the  photographer,  ap- 
parently. 

I  was  glad  I  wrote  when  I  received  the  photographs.  Con- 
trary to  what  I  had  been  led  to  believe  by  the  press  coverage, 
only  two  of  the  articles  were  merely  pieces  of  praise  for  the 
President.  The  other  five,  though  they  were  not  critical,  dealt 
essentially  with  other  subjects.  Presumably,  we  may  inter- 
pret these  articles  as  indications  of  some  of  the  problems 
which  engaged  the  President  during  the  last  year  of  his  ad- 
ministration. It  would  be  wrong  to  place  too  much  emphasis 
upon  them  just  because  Lincoln  retained  them  so  long  (none  of 
the  clippings  was  from  a  newspaper  printed  immediately  be- 
fore the  assassination).  He  was  a  man  of  notoriously  disor- 
derly habits  whose  office  filing  system  as  a  lawyer  had  con- 
sisted of  a  bundle  of  legal  papers  tied  together  with  a  note  writ- 
ten by  Lincoln,  "If  you  can't  find  it  anywhere  else  look  in 
here."  Still,  he  showed  enough  initial  interest  to  clip  the  ar- 
ticles or  at  least  to  retain  them  in  his  wallet  once  given  them 
by  others. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  sort  of  praise  which  the  Presi- 
dent valued.  Two  of  the  clippings  contained  nothing  but 
praise,  it  is  true,  but  the  praise  came  from  two  quarters  where 
Lincoln  had  not  proven  popular  in  the  past.  An  account  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  address  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia  told  "how  strong  a  hold  the  President  has  upon 
the  popular  heart  throughout  the  loyal  North."  Beecher  had 
written  a  series  of  editorials  in  1862  which  were,  from  his  own 
recollection,  "in  the  nature  of  a  mowing-machine  —  they  cut 
at  every  revolution  —  and  I  was  told  one  day  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  received  them  and  read  them  through  with  very 
serious  countenance,  and  that  his  only  criticism  was:  'Is  thy 
servant  a  dog?'  They  bore  down  on  him  very  hard."  Things 
were  very  different  in  1864,  and  Beecher  told  his  Philadelphia 
audience  that  Lincoln's  prosecution  of  the  war  had  been  effec- 


tive. When  an  incidental  mention  of  Andrew  Jackson  seemed 
to  bring  forth  audience  interest,  Beecher  exploited  his  open- 
ing by  saying,  "Abraham  Lincoln  may  be  a  great  deal  less 
testy  and  wilful  than  Andrew  Jackson,  but  in  a  long  race,  I  do 
not  know  but  that  he  will  be  equal  to  him."  This  was  followed 
by  a  "storm  of  applause"  which  "seemed  as  if  it  never  would 
cease."  Philadelphia  would  go  for  Lincoln  in  the  election  of 
1864,  but  Beecher  had  sensed  the  campaign  strategy  which 
would  work  in  this  negrophobic  home  of  General  McClellan. 
The  stress  would  have  to  be  put  on  Lincoln's  Jacksonian 
qualities  as  a  stern  and  uncompromising  foe  of  separatism. 
The  election  would  not  be  a  referendum  on  the  popularity  of 
emancipation  and  the  Republican  platform's  commitment  to 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  —  if  it  could  be  avoided. 

A  large  photograph  of  John  Bright,  the  British  liberal,  hung 
in  the  anteroom  of  Lincoln's  office  in  the  White  House.  Doubt- 
less, the  President  was  gratified  to  read  the  clipping  about 
"John  Bright  on  the  Presidency."  In  a  letter  written  to  Horace 
Greeley  before  the  election  of  1864,  Bright  observed  that 
"those  of  my  countrymen  who  have  wished  well  to  the  rebel- 
lion, who  have  hoped  for  the  break-up  of  your  Union,  who 
have  preferred  to  see  a  Southern  Slave  Empire  rather  than  a 
restored  and  free  Republic, .  .  .  are  now  in  favor  of  the  election 
of  Gen.  McClellan."  On  the  other  hand,  "those  who  have 
deplored  the  calamities  which  the  leaders  of  secession  have 
brought  upon  your  country,  who  believe  that  Slavery  weakens 
your  power  and  tarnishes  your  good  name  throughout  the 
world,  and  who  regard  the  restoration  of  your  Union  as  a 
thing  to  be  desired  and  prayed  for  by  all  good  men,  .  .  .  are 
heartily  longing  for  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln."  Lincoln's 
election  would  prove  that  republican  countries  could  survive 
"through  the  most  desperate  perils." 

Lincoln  seems  to  have  been  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the 
state  of  Confederate  morale.  Two  of  the  clippings  dealt  with 
this  subject.  Both  carried  the  news  that  disaffection  among 
the  Confederate  soldiers  was  high.  "The  Disaffection  Among 
the  Southern  Soldiers"  republished  a  letter  from  the  Toledo 
Blade  which  had  been  "picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Brandon, 
Mississippi,  by  Captain  Dinnis,  of  the  62nd  Ohio  Regiment." 
Dated  July  16,  1863,  the  letter  complained  of  "the  vacillating 
policy  and  hollow  promises"  by  which  the  soldiers  had  been 
"duped  so  long."  With  no  provisions  prepared  along  the  route 
of  retreat,  the  army  was  moving  slowly.  The  Confederates 
paroled  at  Vicksburg  were  deserting.  "The  negro  emancipa- 
tion policy,"  the  letter  continued,  "at  which  we  so  long  hooted, 
is  the  most  potent  lever  of  our  overthrow.  It  steals  upon  us  un- 
awares, and  ere  we  can  do  anything  the  plantations  are  de- 
serted, families  without  servants,  camps  without  necessary 
attendants,  women  and  children  in  want  and  misery.  In  short, 
the  disadvantages  to  us  now  arising  from  the  negroes  are  ten- 
fold greater  than  have  been  all  the  advantages  derived  from 
earlier  in  the  war."  Certainly,  this  was  welcome  vindication  of 
Lincoln's  policy  of  emancipation,  which  had  been  justified 
precisely  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  weaken  the  Southern 
war  effort. 

"A  Conscript's  Epistle  to  Jeff.  Davis"  shows  the  Presi- 
dent's interests  in  rather  a  different  light.  This  article  also 
purported  to  reprint  a  captured  Confederate  letter,  but  the  let- 
ter was  much  more  satirical  in  tone  and  surely  spoke  in  part  at 
least  to  Lincoln's  love  for  rough  humor.  Addressing  the  Con- 
federate President  as  "Jeff.,  Red  Jacket  of  the  Gulf,  and  Chief 
of  the  Six  Nations,"  one  Norman  Harold  of  Ashe  County, 
North  Carolina,  expressed  his  desire  to  desert  the  "adored 
trinity"  of  the  Confederacy,  "cotton,  niggers,  and  chivalry." 
He  denounced  Davis  in  mock-monarchical-reverence  as  the 
"Czar  of  all  Chivalry  and  Khan  of  Cotton  Tartary,"  as  "the 
illegitimate  son  of  a  Kentucky  horse-thief,"  and  as  the  "bas- 
tard President  of  a  political  abortion."  In  the  end  he  ex- 
pressed the  "exquisite  joy"  which  the  soldiers  would  express 
when  Davis  "shall  have  reached  that  eminent  meridian 
whence  all  progress  is  perpendicular."  Surely  Lincoln  found 
in  all  this  exaggerated  bombast  some  gratification  that  his 
Confederate  counterpart  would  bear  the  burden  of  outrageous 
vilification  that  Lincoln  himself  had  on  occasion  to  bear.  Here 
were  the  same  accusations  of  monarchical  pretensions.  And 
here  were  the  same  doubts  of  proper  Kentucky  paternity.  It 
must  have  been  reassuring  to  find  that  this  was  the  token  of 
partisan  discontent  and  not  the  result  of  reasoned  and  careful 
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research  into  the  biographical  backgrounds  of  Presidents. 

Lincoln  also  carried  with  him  "Sherman's  Orders  For  His 
March,"  a  straightforward  reprinting  of  the  military  com- 
mander's outline  for  his  campaign.  Lincoln  must  have 
realized  the  great  importance  of  these  orders,  which  consti- 
tuted the  beginnings  of  a  new  era  in  military  history.  General 
Sherman  carefully  instructed  his  army  that  there  would  be 
"no  general  trains  of  supplies,"  but  each  regiment  would  have 
only  "one  wagon  and  one  ambulance."  Each  brigade  would 
have  behind  it  "a  due  proportion  of  ammunition  wagons,  pro- 
vision wagons  and  ambulances,"  but  the  army  was  obviously 
going  to  travel  light,  for  they  were  to  "start  habitually  at 
seven  a.  m.,  and  make  about  fifteen  miles  per  day."  To  do  this, 
the  general  said,  the  "army  will  forage  liberally  on  the 
country  during  the  march.  To  this  end,  each  brigade  com- 
mander will  organize  a  good  and  sufficient  foraging  party, 
under  the  command  of  one  or  more  discreet  officers,  who  will 
gather  near  the  route  traveled  corn  or  forage  of  any  kind,  meat 
of  any  kind,  vegetables,  corn  meal,  or  whatever  is  needed  by 
the  command;  aiming  at  all  times  to  keep  in  the  wagon  trains 
at  least  ten  days  provisions  for  the  command  and  three  days 
forage."  Sherman  enjoined  certain  restraints  upon  his  men: 
"Soldiers  must  not  enter  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  or 
commit  any  trespass;  during  the  halt  or  a  camp  they  may  be 
permitted  to  gather  turnips,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
and  drive  in  stock  in  front  of  their  camps.  To  regular  foraging 
parties  must  be  entrusted  the  gathering  of  provisions  and 
forage  at  any  distance  from  the  road  traveled."  Nevertheless, 
Sherman  directly  ordered  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
economically  useful  property  in  hostile  districts: 
V.  To  army  corps  commanders  is  entrusted  the  power  to  de- 
stroy mills,  houses,  cotton  gins,  &c,  and  for  them  this 
general  principle  is  laid  down:  In  districts  and  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  army  is  unmolested,  no  destruction  of  such 
property  should  be  permitted;  but  should  guerillas  or  bush- 
whackers molest  our  m  ar ch,  or  should  the  inhabitants  burn 
bridges,  obstruct  roads,  or  otherwise  manifest  local  hos- 
tility, then  army  corps  commanders  should  order  and  en- 
force a  devastation  more  or  less  relentless,  according  to  the 
measure  of  such  hostility. 
Sherman's  orders  even  embodied  a  political  interpretation  of 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  when  they  allowed  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  to  "appropriate  freely  and  without  limit"  the  horses, 
mules,  and  wagons  of  the  inhabitants  —  "discriminating, 
however,  between  the  rich,  who  are  usually  hostile,  and  the 
poor  or  industrious,  usually  neutral  or  friendly,"  Again,  he 
urged  restraint.  "In  all  foraging,"  he  said,  "of  whatever  kind, 
the  parties  engaged  will  refrain  from  abusive  or  threatening 
language,  and  may  when  the  officer  in  command  thinks 
proper,  give  written  certificates  of  the  facts,  but  no  receipts; 
and  they  will  endeavor  to  leave  with  each  family  a  reasonable 
portion  for  their  maintenance."  There  was  no  sentimentality 
in  his  provisions  for  coping  with  live  contraband:  "Negroes 
who  are  able-bodied  and  can  be  of  service  to  the  several 
columns,  may  be  taken  along;  but  each  army  commander  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  question  of  supplies  is  a  very  important 
one,  and  that  his  first  duty  is  to  see  to  those  who  bear  arms." 
Clearly,  President  Lincoln  understood  the  nature  of  Sher- 
man's epoch-making  campaign  well  and  did  more  than  fret 
over  whether  the  general  would  be  cut  off  and  surrounded  by 
his  bold  move. 

Even  as  late  as  1864,  President  Lincoln  remained  preoc- 
cupied with  the  problems  of  the  Border  States  and,  in  particu- 
lar, of  Missouri.  Two  of  the  clippings  dealt  with  Missouri. 
"The  Message  of  the  Governor  of  Missouri"  defended  Gover- 
nor Hamilton  R.  Gamble  from  charges  of  "copperheadism  or 
disloyalty."  Not  only  did  his  message  pledge  him  "to  support 
the  Government  with  all  our  energies  in  its  endeavors  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion  in  other  States, "  but  he  also  accepted  a  re- 
cent Ordinance  of  Emancipation  "as  a  measure  that  will,  in  a 
brief  period,  accomplish  the  great  object  to  be  attained  in 
making  Missouri  A  FREE  STATE."  He  also  encouraged  the 
emigration  of  free  laborers  from  Europe.  "If  Governor  GAM- 
BLE were  a  Kentuckian,"  the  newspaper  remarked,  "we 
should  think  him  a  very  sound  Union  man.  We  do  not  know 
but  he  would  be  charged  with  being  an  'Abolitionist.'"  This  ar- 
ticle contained  some  praise  for  the  President,  because  it  con- 
demned radicals  who  charged  him  with  deserting  the  cause  of 


freedom  for  not  giving  in  to  "demands  of  the  radicals  that 
seemed  intolerant  and  obtrusive."  The  article  concluded:  "The 
charge  is  unfounded  and  absurd.  Doubtless  he  would  rejoice 
as  heartily  as  any  radical,  at  the  speedy  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Missouri,  but  he  is  not  disposed  to  encourage  excesses  that 
might  damage  the  good  cause  itself." 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  dispute  over  emancipation 
policy  in  Missouri  are  readily  apparent  in  another  clipping 
from  Lincoln's  wallet,  "Emancipation  in  Missouri."  This  arti- 
cle simply  printed  the  Ordinance  of  Emancipation  passed  by 
the  Missouri  State  Convention.  Slavery  was  to  end  in  Mis- 
souri on  July  4, 1870.  On  that  day  all  slaves  in  the  state  were  to 
be  free,  "Provided,  however,  that  all  persons  emancipated  by 
this  ordinance  shall  remain  under  the  control  and  be  subject 
to  their  late  owners,  or  their  legal  representatives,  as  servants 
during  the  following  period,  to  wit:  Those  over  forty  years  of 
age,  for  and  during  their  lives;  those  under  twelve  until  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-three;  and  those  of  all  other  ages 
until  the  4th  of  July,  1876."  "Apprenticeship"  was  the  term 
which  was  used  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  proposed  rela- 
tionship between  Missouri's  "freedmen"  and  their  "former" 
masters.  However,  we  sometimes  forget  how  limited  a  form  of 
freedom  apprenticeships  can  be  because  we  use  the  term  "ap- 
prentice" today  to  mean  little  more  than  "understudy."  The 
Missouri  Ordinance  of  Emancipation  drew  a  good  deal 
harsher  picture:  "The  persons,  or  their  legal  representatives, 
who,  up  to  the  moment  of  emancipation,  were  owners  of  slaves 
hereby  freed,  shall,  during  the  period  for  which  the  services  of 
such  freedmen  are  reserved  to  them,  have  the  same  authority 
and  control  over  the  said  freedmen  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  possessions  and  services  of  the  same  that  are  now  held 
by  the  masters  in  respect  of  his  slaves;  provided,  however, 
that  after  the  said  4th  of  July,  1870,  no  person  so  held  to  ser- 
vice shall  be  sold  to  non-residents  or  removed  from  the  state 
by  authority  of  his  late  owner  or  his  legal  representative."  In 
fact,  then,  those  forty  years  old  and  above  forever,  children 
until  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  everyone  for  at  least  six 
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FIGURE  3.  John  Bright  (1811-1889)  was  a  British 
liberal  whose  letters  to  Charles  Sumner  were  read  to 
President  Lincoln. 
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years  after  1870,  would  be  serfs  who  could  not  earn  the  prod- 
uct of  the  sweat  of  their  brows  and  whose  only  rights  were  (1) 
the  right  not  to  be  sold  to  non-Missourians  and  (2)  the  right 
not  to  be  removed  from  Missouri  by  their  masters. 

The  Ordinance  of  Emancipation  was  basically  Governor 
Gamble's  plan.  It  was  opposed  by  more  radical  Missourians 
who  were  called  "Charcoals"  for  obvious  reasons.  Gamble  led 
the  opposing  "Claybank"  faction,  so  called  because  they  were 
supposedly  the  occupants  of  colorless  middle  ground  on  the 
hot  political  question  of  slavery.  Though  there  were  some  who 
were  more  conservative  than  Gamble  —  "Snowflakes,"  who 
thought  slavery  could  somehow  survive  the  war  in  Missouri, 
and  Frank  Blair,  who  still  longed  for  the  impossible  dream  of 
colonization,  Gamble's  was  the  conservative  faction  in  Mis- 
souri politics  at  this  time.  It  was  little  wonder  that  radical 
critics  found  his  emancipation  plan  less  than  satisfactory,  for 
it  offered  freedom  to  no  one  in  less  than  twelve  years  from  the 
date  of  the  Ordinance  (1864).  Charcoals,  though  they  pre- 
ferred January  1,  1864 
as  the  date  of  emanci- 
pation, were  willing  to 
settle  for  November  1, 
1866.  In  the  end,  the 
political  situation 
changed  in  Missouri, 
and  slavery  was 
abolished  in  the  state  in 
January  of  1865. 

Although  it  is  true 
that  none  of  the  clip- 
pings was  critical  of 
President  Lincoln  and 
that  all  could  be  con- 
strued in  some  way  as 
praise  for  him  or  as 
testimony  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  policies,  it 
seems  inadequate  to 
dismiss  these  interest- 
ing clippings  as  the 
tokens  and  badges  of  a 
harmless  Presidential 
vanity.  The  contents  of 
these  articles  can  help 
to  illuminate  the  preoc- 
cupations of  the  mind 
of  one  of  America's 
least  confiding 
Presidents. 

This  was  a  man  who 
especially  valued  the 
hard-won  praise  of  his 
sometime  critics.  This 
was  a  man  who  realized 
the  value  of  interna- 
tional opinion  and  who, 
despite  his  provincial 
background,  cared  for 
the  opinions  of  the 
great  world  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1864,  as  always, 
Lincoln  was  a  man  pre- 
occupied with  politics 
and  social  questions. 
These  clippings  did  not 
contain  gems  of  help- 
ful political  philosophy 
or  religious  musings. 
They  show  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  been  pre- 
occupied with  what  his- 
torians like  James  G. 
Randall,  Reinhard 
Luthin,  and  David 
Donald  have  said  he 
was  preoccupied  with, 
the  realities  of  politics 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  4.  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  (1820-1891)  forbade 
pillaging  by  his  soldiers  when  he  was  in  command  around  Memphis  in 
1862.  His  decision  to  march  through  Georgia  late  in  1864  in  order 
to  attack  the  South's  only  untouched  base  of  supply,  Georgia,  launch- 
ed him  to  international  fame.  By  taking  the  war  to  the  civilian 
economy  rather  than  simply  to  the  lives  of  soldiers,  he  wrenched  war 
out  of  its  eighteenth-century  assumptions  and  pushed  it  towards  the 
twentieth  century. 


and  power  —  the  strength  of  the  Confederacy,  the  success  of 
his  emancipation  policy,  and  the  never-ending  factional  prob- 
lems of  Missouri  politics.  This  was  a  politician's  wallet,  and 
all  we  can  tell  of  his  personality  from  the  nature  of  the  articles 
is  that  he  liked  humor. 

It  would  strain  these  materials  too  much  to  argue  with  any 
certainty  that  they  show  us  the  way  the  President's  mind  was 
leaning  near  the  end  of  his  life.  Still,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
bearing  of  these  articles  on  some  of  the  great  questions  of  Lin- 
colniana.  When  Lincoln  discussed  gradual  emancipation 
with  Confederate  representatives  at  Hampton  Roads  in 
February  of  1 865,  did  he  by  any  chance  have  something  as  lei- 
surely as  Missouri's  plan  in  mind?  When  he  allowed  himself  to 
think  of  states  of  quasi-freedom  like  apprenticeship  as  sequels 
to  slavery,  was  he  thinking  of  anything  as  restrictive  as  Mis- 
souri's plan  of  apprenticeship?  Was  Lincoln's  conception  of 
warfare  clearly  that  of  Sherman  as  described  with  such 
clarity  and  force  in  that  General's  orders  for  the  march 

through  Georgia?  Was 
Lincoln  not  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  extent  to 
which  the  war-nur- 
tured passions  of  the 
North  would  demand 
some  psychological 
satisfactions  from  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  the  "Czar 
of  Chivalry,"  and  the 
rich  Southerners  who 
allegedly  led  the  poor 
and  industrious 
Southerners  into  a  war 
they  cared  nothing 
about?  All  of  the  ques- 
tions of  Reconstruction 
seem  to  burn  through 
these  pages  with  an  in- 
tensity and  brightness 
that  makes  clear  that 
these  questions  surely 
were  the  major  preoc- 
cupations of  the  Presi- 
dent in  1864.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Hampton 
Roads  Peace  Con- 
ference and  of  the  early 
period  of  Reconstruc- 
tion with  their  preoccu- 
pations with  sequels  to 
slavery  and  the  prob- 
lems of  dealing  with 
the  former  Confederate 
leaders  is  already  in 
these  worn  fragments 
of  newspaper  articles 
which  were  found  in  the 
wallet  of  a  President  re- 
leased at  last  from 
turmoil  and  strife  on 
April  15,  1865. 


Editor's  Note:  I  wish  to 
thank  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Leth- 
bridge,  Information  Offi- 
cer of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, for  supplying  us 
with  photographs  of  the 
clippings  in  Lincoln's  wal- 
let. 

J.  Duane  Squires  of  New 
London,  New  Hampshire, 
has  caught  two  errors  in 
Lincoln  Lore.  In  Number 
1664,  Senator  Hale  was 
from  New  Hampshire  not 
Maine.  In  Number  1667, 
Adams  was  a  "Minister" 
not  an  "Ambassador,"  a 
title  not  created  until  1893. 
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Sherman  Letters  Show  Civil  War  General 
Regarded  Reporters  as  'Spies-,' 


By  JAMES  BARRON 


In  1984,  Joseph  "H.  Ewing  opened  a 
folder  of  letters  addressed  to  his 
great-grandfather  and  grandfather 
in  an  almost  illegible  scrawl.  The  let- 
ters had  lain  in  a  locked  trunk  for  40 
years  and  in  a  bank  safe-deposit  box 
for  30  more,  and  all  Mr.  Ewing  knew 
was  that  they  had  been  written  by 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman. 

As  he  began  reading,  Mr.  Ewing,  a 
retired  Armv  historian  who  lives  in 
Wheaton,  Md.,  realized  that  the 
family  archive  was  an  unexpected 
source  of  new  details  about  a  mili- 
tary leader  whose  friends  thought  he 
was  irrational  and  whose  enemies 
thought  he  was  insane. 

The  letters,  often  written  late  at 
night  in  his  tent,  followed  Sherman 
through  some  of  the  Civil  War's 
bloodiest  battles,  including  the 
devastating  Union  sweep  through 
Georgia  in  1864  that  he  directed 
.Sherman  had  been  reared  by  Mr. 
Ewing'6  grandfather  after  his  own 
father  died,  so  the  correspondence 
has  the  emotion  of  e  son's  letters, 
home.  .-/':'"' 

Long  Diatribe  on  Press 

Sherman  never  had  a  kind  word 
for  war  correspondents  or  newspa- 
per editors,  and  among  the  Ewing 
letters  is  an  11-page  denunciation  of 
the  press.  Mr.  Ewing  said  it  was  the 
longest  and  most  revealing  piece 
Sherman  ever  wrote  on  the  subject, 
and  some  historians  who  have  seen 
the  letters  say  Sherman's  anger  re- 
minds them  of  Gen.  William  West- 
moreland, who  complained  about 
news  coverage  in  Vietnam  and  later 
unsuccessfully  sued  Time  magazine 
for  libel. 

To  Sherman,  journalists  were 
"spies"  whose  dispatches  were 
"false,  false  as  hell."  Stili,  Sherman 
was  dismayed  that  they  provided 
the  enemy  with  detailed  information 
on  his  battle  plans. 

Sherman  was  not  much  kinder  to 
newspaper  readers.  He  called  them 


"the    non-thinking    herd,"    adding, 
"Vox  populi,  vox  humbug." 

Mr.  Ewing  said  many  of  Sher- 
man's complaints  stemmed  from 
technology  that  was  just  becoming 
widespread  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  newly  invented  telegraph 
made  it  possible  for  war  correspond- 
ents' dispatches  about  preparations 
for  a  battle  to  appear  in  Northern 
newspapers  before  "the  fighting 
began.  Sherman  often  complained 
that  the  papers  were  then  sent  to 
Confederate  operatives  before  he 
had  a  chance  to  attack. 

To  halt  this  flow  of  information, 
Sherman  banned  reporters  from 
traveling  with  his  troops  and  had  one 
correspondent  court-martialed  for 
disobeying. 

In  other  letters  in  the  Ewing  col- 
lection, the  Union  general  who 
marched  through  Atlanta  said  "it 
would  be  a  good  thing"  if  the  Confed- 
erate general  Ttobert  E.  Lee  seized 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, just  to  teach  the  War  Depart- _ 
ment  "some  sense" 

In  another  letter  Sherman  said  his 
fellow  Union  general,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  "cannot  make  a  speech  of 
five  sentences." 

Complained  of  P<x>r  Discipline 
In  another,  he  sLggested  turning 
Arkansas  into  a  colony  for  slaves. 
And-  he  complained  that  discipline 
was  higher  among  Confederate 
troops  than  among  his  own.  On  April  ■ 
21,  1864,  he  wrote,  "So  many  men 
want  a  furlough,  and  it  is  like  draw- 
ing teeth  to  get  them  back." 

Mr.  Ewing,  who  is  77  years  old, 
said  the  letters  provided  little  new 
information  about  Sherman.  But 
they  round  out  the  image  of  the  iras- 
cible general,  mounted  on  his  horse, 
puffing  on  a  cigar,  sloppily  dressed, 
quite  different  from  the  imposing 
figure  in  bronze  mounted  on  a  pedes- 
tal between  the  Plaza  Hotel  and  Cen- 
tral Park. 
Mr.  Ewing,  who  quoted  some  of 


"Sherman's  March  Through  Georgia,"  an  oil  on  canvas  painted  by  A.  B.  Cariin  in  1871. 


he  letters  in  an  article  published  in 
he  July  issue  of  American  Heritage 
nagazine,  said  he  paid  little  atten- 
ion  to  his  family's  Sherman  connec- 
ion  while  he  was  growing  up.  "Mv 
ather  would  talk  about  Sherman," 
Mr.  Ewing  recalled  last  week.  "We 
)wned  a  Victrola  and  1  remember 
learing  'Marching  Through  Geor- 
gia' when  1  was  young  and  hearing 
lim  talk  about  Sherman.  1  remem- 
>er  asking  him  if  he  ever  talked  to 
Jherman.  and  he  said  no,  but  Sher- 
nan  had  patted  his  head  once  when 
lewas  a  little  bov." 


About  70  years  ago,  Mr.  Ewing 
said,  his  father  inventoried  the  24 
letters,  but  he  never  published  them 
and  never  shared  them  with  biogra- 
phers or  scholars.  Mr.  Ewing  did  not 
get  around  to  reading  them  until 
after  he  retired. 

In  addition  to  the  general's  letters, 
the  folder  contained  such  miscel- 
laneous items  as  a  letter  from  the  1 6- 
year-old  Sherman  acknowledging 
his  appointment  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and 
a  page  from  the  academy's  conduct 
reports  for  February  1839  showing 


that  the  young  cadet  had  earned  four 
determits  that  month. 

Sherman  wrote  the  earliest  letter 
in  the  collection  on  March  4,  1832, 
when  he  was  a  12-year-old  schoolboy 
in  Lancaster,  Ohio.  He  had  yet  to 
master  the  rules  of  capitalization 
and  punctuation  in  the  16-line  note  to 
his  foster  father,  Thomas  Ewing, 
who  was  serving  in  Washington  as  a 
United  States  Senator. 

That  note  mentioned  Senator 
Ewing's  daughter,  whom  Sherman 
married  in  1850. 

Once  he  became  a  soldier,  the  let- 


ters show  that  Sherman  saw  himself 
much  as  historians  see  him:  as  a. 
hard-charging,  hard-talking  charac- 
ter, a  soldier  who  sometimes  says 
more  than  he  means,  and  in  the  most ! 
direct  way  possible.  "Abrupt  I  am,  & 
all  military  men  are,"  he  told  Mr. 
Ewing's  grandfather. 

The  early  battles  of  the  Civil  War, 
Mr.   Ewing  said,   sharpened   Sher- 
man's  enmity   toward   the   press, 
"I  will  illustrate  why  1  regard 
newspaper       correspondents       as 
spies,"  Sherman  wrote  on  Feb.  17, 
1863.  "A  spy  is  one  who  furnishes  an 
enemy  with  knowledge  useful  to  him 
and  dangerous  to  us.  I  say  in  giving 
intelligence  to  the  enemy,  in  sowing 
discord  &  discontent  in  an  army, 
these  men  fulfill  all  the  conditions  of 
spies.  1  am  satisfied  they  have  cost- 
the  country  hundreds  of  millions  of. 
dollars  &  brought  our  country  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  &  that  unless  ihe  nui-~ 
'isance  is  abated  we  are  lost." 
-""While  they  cry  about  blood  & 
r?Elaughter.they-are_the  direct  cause. 
rt>i  more  bloodshed  jhan  fifty  times" 
-3heu-Bumperjpf^rmed^ebels^he 
--wrote.  ■'■-'      *:"**    *«  -*V  ~v  :' --^ 
The"  correspondent    who  belied '. 
Sherman's  ban  on  journalists  travel- 
ing with  him  was  Thomas  W-  Knox' 
of  The  New  York  Herald.  .Mtjjiis 
court-martial,  Mr.  Knox  wasfound : 
not  guilty  on  a  charge  that  he  gave 
Intelligence  to  the  enemy.  .But  he 
was  found  guilty  of  disobeying  Sher-' 
man's  order  by  accompanying  the 
army  down  the  Mississippi,  although 
the  court  "attaches  no  criminality 
thereto."  The  tribunal  ordered  him 
not  to  return  to  the  front. 

Sherman  had  the  last  word.  Mr! 
Knox  appealed  to  President  Lincoln, 
who  countermanded  the  sentence  on 
the  condition  that  Sherman's  superi- 
or, Grant,  agree.  Grant  did  not,  turn- 
ing the  matter  over  to  Sherman, 

"Come  with  a  sword  or  rnusket  in 
your  hand,  prepared  to  share  with  us . 
our  fate,  and  I  will  welcome  you  as  a 
brother  and  associate,"  Shefman 
wrote.  But  come  as  a  reporter,  he 
■  added,  "And  my  answer  is  Never!" 
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camp  before  vicksburg,  February  6,  1863 
"The  Newspapers  declare  me  their  invet 
erate  enemy,  and  openly  say 
they  will  write  me  down.  In 
writing  me  down  are  they 
not  writing  the  Cause  and  the 
Country  down?  Now  I  know 
and  every  officer  knows  that 
no  army  or  detachment 
moves  . . .  that  is  not  attended 
by  correspondents  of  hun- 
dreds of  newspapers.  .  .  . 


They  encumber  our  transports  .  .  .  eat  our 
provisions  .  .  .  publish  without  stint  ...  in- 
formation of  movements  past 
&  prospective,  organizations, 
names  of  commanders  .  .  . 
no  matter  how  rapidly  we 
move,  our  enemy  has  notice 
in  advance.  .  .  .  Never  had 
an  enemy  a  better  corps  of 
spies  than  our  army  carries 
along,  paid,  transported,  and 
fed    by    the    United    States." 


At  War  With  Himself 

A  biography  of  General  Sherman  focuses  on  his  inner  turmoil. 


CITIZEN  SHEREV3AN 

A  Life  of  William  Tecumseh  Sherman. 

By  Michael  Fellman. 

Illustrated.  486  pp.  New  York:  Random  House.  $30. 


By  Gary  W.  Gallagher 

JICHAEL  FELLMAN  offers  perhaps  the 
darkest  portrait  of  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman  since  former  Confederates 
wrote  about  their  great  antagonist.  Lit- 
tle concerned  with  narrating  Sherman's  military 
campaigns,  Mr.  Fellman  seeks  "to  understand  the 
origins  and  shaping,  both  personal  and  cultural,  of 
this  man;  to  set  his  profoundly  important  Civil  War 
leadership  in  emotional  as  well  as  in  social,  intellec- 
tual and  ideological  contexts;  and  to  place  his  mili- 
tary activities  in  the  far  broader  webs  of  the  experi- 
ence of  a  long  life." 

The  frustrations  and  failures  of  Sherman's 
first  41  years  dominate  the  opening  section  of 
"Citizen  Sherman."  Mr.  Fellman,  a  professor  of 
history  at  Simon  Fraser  University  in  Vancouver, 
argues  that  the  death  of  his  father  in  1829  deeply 
scarred  the  9-year-old  Tecumseh.  "Fear  of  betray- 
al and  abandonment,  bouts  of  depression,  and  dif- 
fuse and  frequently  explosive  rage  characterized 
the  adult  Sherman,"  he  writes,  and  "must  have 
been  connected  to  his  experience  of  truncated  pat- 
.  rimony."  Never  close  to  Thomas  Ewing,  a  family 
friend  who  took  him  in  after  his  father's  death, 
Sherman  considered  himself  an  outsider  without 
strong  family  support.  In  1850,  he  married  Ewing's 
daughter  Ellen,  a  devout  Roman  Catholic  with 
whom  he  endured  a  troubled  marriage.  They  quar- 
reled about  religion,  lived  apart  for  long  periods 
and  sniped  at  each  other  in  letters.  "He  was  unhap- 
py nearly  all  the  time  and  quite  often  deeply  de- 
pressed," Mr.  Fellman  says,  "in  part  because  of  his 
worldly  failures,  but  at  least  as  much  because  of  his 
marriage." 

Sherman's  worldly  failures  included  military 
service  in  backwater  California  while  comrades 
won  fame  during  the  Mexican  War,  financial  disas- 
ter during  the  late  1850's  and  a  debacle  as  com- 
mander of  the  Union  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
early  in  the  Civil  War.  The  last  of  these  episodes 
shattered  Sherman's  fragile  self-confidence. 

In  examining  these  unhappy  experiences,  Mr. 
Fellman  sketches  an  unappealing  man  who  dis- 
trusted people  and  scorned  democracy  because  it 
lacked  mechanisms  to  control  a  potentially  unruly 
population.  Unmoved  by  moral  arguments  against 
slavery,  Sherman  refused  to  see  black  people  as 
human.  As  war  approached  in  1861,  Mr.  Fellman 
observes,  Sherman  defended  slavery  and  "hated 
the  American  Government,  the  American  demo- 
cratic political  system  and  its  leaders,  and  . . . 
despised  the  American  people." 

The  second  part  of  the  book  explores  Sher- 
man's emergence  as  a  hero.  Assigned  to  Ulysses  S. 
Grant's  army  in  1862,  he  participated  in  the  North- 
ern victory  at  Shiloh.  That  battle  profoundly  affect- 
ed Sherman,  unleashing  "an  enormous  creativity 
and  an  equally  enormous  destructive  rage."  For- 
merly, Mr.  Fellman  writes,  "Sherman  had  turned 
that  rage  against  himself  in  terribly  damaging  self- 
reproach,  and  had  fallen  into  ever-deepening  de- 
pression. Now  he  would  sublimate  those  extreme 
self-doubts  into  a  fatalistic,  almost  transcendent 
commitment  to  battle.  He  would  assault,  verbally 
and  militarily,  all  his  enemies,  one  after  the  other, 
with  mounting  ferocity." 

Sherman's  chief  enemy  became  the  people  of 

Gary  W.  Gallagher  is  a  professor  of  history  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University  and  the  editor  of 
"The  Fredericksburg  Campaign:  Decision  on  the 
Rappahannock." 
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William  Tecumseh  Sherman  and  his  9-year-old 
son,  Tom,  in  1865. 

the  Confederacy,  to  whom  he  promised  terror  while 
the  war  continued  and  kindness  when  their  rebel- 
lion ended.  "My  aim  then  was  to  whip  the  rebels," 
Sherman  explained  in  his  memoirs,  "to  humble 
their  pride,  to  follow  them  to  their  inmost  recesses, 
and  make  them  fear  and  dread  us."  Mr.  Fellman 
asserts  that  "for  rage,  ruthlessness,  cold  psycho- 
logical calculation  and  clarity  of  expression,  no 
American  military  figure  has  equaled"  this  state- 
ment. Only  Sherman  had  the  conscious  ability  "to 
make  psychological  war  against  the  Southern  peo- 
ple," and  his  ferocity  "was  tied  to  one  sole  issue: 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Union." 

Sherman's  march  across  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  allowed  him  to  unleash  terror  on  the  white 
South.  Mr.  Fellman  finds  "sadistic  purpose"  in 
Sherman's  determination  to  expose  the  vulnerabili- 
ty of  Confederate  civilians  and  teach  them,  as  he 
put  it,  "that  war  and  individual  ruin  are  synony- 
mous terms."  When  confronted  with  an  utterly 
defeated  enemy  in  April  1865,  however,  Sherman 
granted  such  gentle  surrender  terms  that  Republi- 
can politicians  forced  him  to  adopt  language  simi- 
lar to  that  earlier  used  by  Grant  at  Appomattox. 

The  long  final  section  of  the  book  takes  Sher- 
man through  the  quarter-century  before  his  death 
in  1891,  during  which  he  presided  over  a  shrinking 
Army,  feuded  with  old  comrades,  indulged  in  love 
affairs  and  became,  in  Mr.  Fellman's  words  (with 
implicit  apologies  to  George  Washington  and  oth- 
ers, no  doubt),  "as  famous  an  American  man  as 
ever  lived." 

Mr.  Fellman's  interpretation  of  Sherman  will 
probably  inspire  lively  reaction  among  scholars. 
Its  psychological  emphasis  will  distress  anyone 
who  doubts  that  the  psyches  of  historical  figures 
can  be  probed  with  any  certainty.  The  repetition  of 
words  like  "rage,"  "ferocity,"  "sadistic"  and  "ruth- 
less" will  strike  other  readers  as  overly  provoca- 
tive. Mr.  Fellman's  relatively  brief  attention  to 
Sherman's  battles  and  campaigns  will  prompt  still 
others  to  question  whether  he  has  done  justice  to  a 
man  who  was  pre-eminently  a  soldier. 

Although  Mr.  Fellman  deftly  fits  most  aspects 
of  Sherman's  life  into  his  interpretive  framework,  a 
few  questions  linger.  For  example,  why  did  a  man 
who  loathed  the  United  States  and  its  people  care  so 
passionately  that  the  Confederacy  submit  to  Union 
authority?  And  how  did  Sherman  —  so  unsympa- 
thetic a  character  in  Mr.  Fellman's  reading  —  earn 
devotion  from  his  soldiers  and  adulation  from  fel- 
low Northerners? 

Such  questions  and  complaints  should  not  ob- 
scure the  value  of  "Citizen  Sherman."  Mr.  Fell- 
man's boldly  argued  and  gracefully  written  study 
merits  the  attention  of  anyone  interested  in  its 
brilliant  and  volatile  subject.  □ 
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It  Wasn't  Quite  Hell 


The  real  campaign  was  relatively 
uneventful;  this  novel  tries  to  plug  the  gap. 


SHERMAN'S  MARCH 


By  Cynthia  Bass. 
228  pp.  New  York: 
Villard  Books.  $21. 


By  David  R.  Slavitt 

THE  march  from  Atlanta 
to  Savannah  and  the  sea 
by  Gen.  William  Tecum- 
seh  Sherman  in  1864  was 
one  of  those  events  that  tran- 
scend mere  history  to  take  on  the 
resonance  of  epic.  Sherman  pro- 
posed the  campaign  as  a  way  of 
bringing  the  Civil  War  to  the  ci- 
vilian population  —  not  out  of 
sheer'  savagery  but  for  the  per- 
fectly intelligible  and  even  per- 
suasive reason  that  the  democ- 
ratization of  society  inevitably 
made  warfare  the  responsibility 
of  the  populace. 

In  his  special  order,  Sherman 
said  that  "Army  commanders 
should  order  and  enforce  a  dev- 
astation more  or  less  relentless" 
if  "guerrillas  and  bushwhackers 
molest  our  march,  or  should  the 
inhabitants  burn  bridges,  ob- 
struct roads  or  otherwise  mani- 
fest local  hostility,"  matching 
Union  reprisals  "to  the  measure 
of  such  hostility."  He  saw  such 
measures  as  necessary,  and  also 
as  the  most  efficient  means  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  peace. 

The  calculation  of  Sherman's 
brutality  is  its  most  striking  and 
frightening  aspect,  and  in  her 
first  novel,  "Sherman's  March," 
Cynthia  Bass  does  convey  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  ten- 
dency of  the  general's  thought, 
but  she  gets  his  tone  wrong, 
which  is  a  great  mistake.  Sher- 
man's "Memoirs"  is  widely 
available  in  the  excellent  Li- 
brary of  America  edition,  and 
"The  Home  Letters  of  General 
Sherman"  is  in  many  public  li- 
braries. Anyone  who  has  glanced 
at  either  of  these  books  knows 
that,  while  as  a  writer  he  did  not 
put  on  airs,  he  still  had  a  kind  of 
precision  and  even  an  elegance 
that  play  to  far  better  effect  in 
fiction  than  any  thuggishness  or 
vulgarity  possibly  could. 


To  try  to  do  so  well  known  a 
voice  seems  nervy  to  me,  but 
first  novelists  take  long  chances  ' 
sometimes  (which  is  what  gives 
:  their  work  an  extra  measure  of 
.  excitement).  Ms.  Bass  bravely 
puts  the  first  60  pages  in  Sher- 
man's head  and  in  his  words  but 
gets  the  voice  wrong.  Sherman 

David  R.  Slavitt's  latest  book  of 
poems  is  "Crossroads."  His" 
translation  of  Ovid's  "Metamor- 
phoses" was  just  published. _ 


was  neither  the  hoodlum  nor  the 
prep  school  bully  she  presents, 
and  his  fury  was  all  the  more 
impressive  for  its  cold  clarity. 
■  The  march  to  the  sea  was  rela- 
tively uneventful,  but  a  quick 
glance  at  Shelby  Foote's  "Civil 
War:  A  Narrative"  produces  two 
interesting  moments.  One  of 
these  was  the  engagement  —  the 
only  one,  really,  of  the  whole 
campaign  —  at  the  Oconee  River 
in  Georgia,  where  a  single  bri- 
gade of  15th  Corps  veterans 
slaughtered  more  than  600  Con- 
federate militiamen  who  turned 
out  to  be  mostly  old  men  and 
young  boys.  Mr.  Foote  cites  the 
reaction  of  a  Union  soldier  to  this 
extraordinary  carnage:  "There 
is  no  God  in  war.  It  is  merciless, 
cruel,  vindictive,  un-Christian, 
savage,  relentless.  It  is  all  that 
devils  could  wish  for." 

Ms.  Bass  doesn't  even  mention 
this  fight  at  the  Oconee.  She  does 
give  us,  though,  a  version  of  the 
crossing  of  Ebenezer  Creek, 
where  Sherman's  engineers  took 
up  the  pontoon  bridge  after 
they'd  crossed,  stranding  liber- 
ated slaves  on  the  other  side.  The 
slaves  on  the  far  bank  stamped- 
ed into  the  icy  water,  swimmers 
and  nonswimmers  alike,  and 
many  of  them  drowned,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  Union  rear 
guard  to  rescue  those  who  could 
be  reached. 

Ms.  Bass  has  gussied  this  up, 
perhaps  to  make  the  story  more 
exciting,  and  adds  something 
that  never  happened,  putting  a 
contingent  of  Joseph  Wheeler's 
Confederate  cavalry  hot  on  the 
heels  of  the  fleeing  slaves,  firing 
into  the  defenseless  crowd  and 
slashing  with  their  sabers. 

STILL,  there  are  things  Ms. 
Bass  gets  right,  like  this 
I  moment  when  a  Georgia 
woman,  burned  out  of  her 
home,  impoverished,  takes  to  the  ; 
road  and  joins  the  crowd  of  refu- 
gees: "There  was  much  silence  ; 
here.  Even  the  wagon-to-wagon 
visiting  was  done  with  downcast 
eyes  and  lowered  voices,  the  way 
old  people  talk  at  funerals.  The 
questions  I  overheard  were  all 
negative:  'Haven't  seen  any  fire- 
wood, have  you?'    "Can't  spare  , 
any  salt,  can  you?'  . . .  And  even  j 
when  the  answer  was  yes  . . .  the  ! 
thank-yous   were   negative   too, 
both    parties    knowing    nothing 
had  really  helped,  nothing  had  : 
really  changed;  the  cold  were 
still  cold,  the  hungry  still  hungry, 
the  ill  still  sick  and  probably  dy- 
ing." 

There  are  a  number  of  such 
honest  and  truthful  and  there- 
fore moving  paragraphs,  but 
they  are  like  winning  skirmishes 
in  a  losing  campaign.  D 


Daughter,  wife,  mother,  lover;  teacher,  friend — 
every  role  was  being  reinvented...    ' 

SUSAN 
CHEEVER 

tells  the  eloquent  story  of 
one  woman's  life— and  casts 
a  brilliant  light  on  our  own. 

Early  praise  is  pouring  in  for — 

"Cheever's  empathic,  beautifully 
controlled  portrait  ."-p^m  weekly 

"The  autobiography  of  our  generation: 

'girls'  who  were  raised  to  be  'good'  but  found  we  could  only 
survive  by  being  'bad.'  This  is  a  story  of  those  compromises  with 
life  and  love— undreamed  of  by  our  mothers  and  grandmothers— 
that  have  shaped  our  lives....  I  devoured  this  book  as  if  my 
life  depended  on  it" — Erica  Jong 

"Personal...evocative... 
noteworthy  for  its 
startling  candor 

and  incisive  rendering  of  the  factors  that  weigh 
heavily  on  women's  lives. "—Booklist 

"She  is  honest,  compassionate, 

~~     subjective ." 

*f         — Library  Journal 

"Gripping... 

it  is  the  story  of  the  genera- 
don  of  women  who  came  of 
age  when  all  the  rules  were 
suddenly  changing." 

— Maggie  Scarf 
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